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SENTIMENTAL JOURNEYS IN LONDON: 


Dickens and Old London—The “ Inns.” 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


PART THE SIXTH. 


TRE drama of Dickens is so bound up with the old places of 
London that indeed it may be said that he has lent a peculiar 
flavour and charm to town peregrinations. He certainly must be 
considered to have been the first interpreter of the City tous. He 
supplied the tragic and comic grotesque meaning of the old 
courts, shops, alleys, “ all alones,” “ rents,” etc. Now we under- 
stand, even in instances where he has not spoken. “ The reminis- 
cences of his stories,” says a late visitor, “meet us at every 
turn, in the ancient churches, hemmed in on all sides by 
gigantic warehouses, in their melancholy deserted graveyards, 
with their ragged grass, their blackened trees, and neglected 
gravestones. In the odd boarding-houses and unaccountable inns 
that had buried themselves up strange courts, and lurked, half 
hidden, in unaccountable alleys, and presented themselves in 
quiet behind-the-age squares. In the spacious halls of opulent 
companies, which showed but an old-fashioned porch in a narrow 
quiet lane, but which presented to those who were permitted to 
enter their portals a superb range of apartments teaming, 
mayhap, with old furniture and valuable pictures, and doubtless 
giving on a quiet garden, worth no one knows what a square 
foot for building purposes, but preserved from the ravages of the 
builder, merely to gladden the eyes of the plump City sparrows, 
and of the master, the wardens, and the clerk of these most 
worshipful corporations. So too in the curious old banking- 
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houses, in the mouldy old counting-houses where so much 
money was made; in the difficult-to-tind but cosy chop-houses 
where you could get a chop ora steak—and such a chop or a steak 
—hissing hot from the gridiron; in the methodical old clerks, 
the astonishing octogenarian housekeepers, the corpulent beadles 
in their splendid gaberdines, in the ticket porters, the bankers’ 
clerks chained to their pocket-books, the porters, the dockmen, 
the carters, the brokers. Down by the waterside, along Thames 
Street, through the narrow. lanes and passages leading thereto, 
you continually saw some spot, some character or incident that 
recalled something in one of the stories you knew so well.” 

Another most interesting association with his stories was worked 
out in very pleasing, thorough fashion some years ago. In the 
City there are still numbers of old-fashioned shops, where the old 
business is carried on in the old-fashion way. Notably, the old con- 
fectioner’s, near the Exchange, Birch’s, which has the old windows 
and general arrangement of a hundred years ago. Even at the 
West End there are one or two survivals of this kind, particularly 
at the bottom of St. James’s Street, where there is the antique 
* Coffee Mill,” with the old windows and huge scales, in which 
the visitor is weighed like a jockey. Here has been kept a 
register of weights for nearly a hundred years. 

“The Wooden Midshipman” has always been one of the most 
effective and playful conceits of Dickens, and might be pointed 
toas an illustration of his mode of illustrating stories. Take away 
the little figure from the associations of Cuttle and Sol Gills, 
and there is an extraordinary bit of life and colour abstracted 
—that life and colour he was so fond of imparting to backgrounds 
and inanimate objects. Only so late as the close of 1881 the 
“ Midshipman” was flourishing, and taking his observations as 
he had done constantly for nigh a century at a house in Leadenhall 
Street, nearly opposite the India House. In that year some 
tremendous operations in the demolition and re-erection were being 
carried out, and the * Wooden Midshipman” received notice to quit. 
A pleasant writer, with a special delicate touch, and who has 
written some tiny “travels”—so called—being merely visits 
to places familiar and close at hand, often more enjoyable than the 
official far-off show-places—heard of what was going to be 
done, and made a hasty pilgrimage to take a last look. He tells 
us how he was affected. “I found the Midshipman,” he 
says, “looking precisely the same as he has looked ever since 
I have known him, and as he looked, I imagine, many years 
before I had the pleasure of making his acquaintance: ‘With 
his quadrant at his round black knob of an eye, and its figure in 
the old attitude of indomitable alacrity, the midshipman displayed 
his elfin small clothes to the best advantage, and, absorbed in 
scientific pursuits, had no sympathy with worldly concerns. When 
I was a boy, the very first book of Dickens’ that I read was 
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‘Dombey and Son.’ Passing down Leadenhall Street shortly after- 
wards, I noted the ‘ Wooden Midshipman,’ and at once ‘ spotted’ 
it as the original of Sol Gills’s residence. The description is so 
vivid and exact that it is unmistakable. It was many years after 
that I knew, for an actual fact, that this was really the shop that 
was so graphically sketched in the novel.” This was the old- 
established firm of Norie and Wilson, optical instrument makers, 

established since 1773, and which, it seems to me, has a 
thoroughly Dickens’ flavour—that name Norie. The firm had 
associations with Nelson, kept up diligently an old-fashioned con- 

nection, and took pride in their Midshipman. 

“A more popular little officer in his own domain than our friend it 
would be difficult to find. He is reverentially regarded and carefully 
looked after by all. Fifty years ago the street boys did not treat 
him with respect ; they jeered at him and gave him sly taps as 
they passed by. Old Sam, an eccentric shopman—there have been 
a good many extraordinary characters connected with this place, 
notably an old-fashioned manager, who, it is said, bore an extraor- 
dinary resemblance to Sol Gills—was alw: Lys lying i in wait for these 
rascals, and many a time has he chased them down Cornhill with 
a good stout cane. At one time the Little Man used to get his 
knuckles severely abraded by passing porters carrying loads, and 
was continually being sent into dock to have a fresh set of 
knuckles provided. But still, except for these accidents and his 
going to get a new coat, he was always at his post all day long. 
If he were absent, the enquiries would be frequent. Old pupils, 
who had become distinguished naval ofticers—and the academy 
has turned out not a few in its time—would pop in to enquire 
what had become of the genius of the place, and many have been 
the offers to buy him outright and remove him. Several Americans 
have been in lately and have offered his proprietors very large 
sums if they might be allowed to purchase him and take him to 
New York. It is furthermore on record that King William the 
Fourth on passing through Leadenhall Street to the Trinity House 

raised his hat to him as he passed by.” All this is interesting and 

quaint enough. But he had been already taken away carefully, 
and set up at his new quarters, No. 156, Minories, where he 
still continues to take his observations. But he is sadly out of 
keeping. The old shop is described as being so curiously appro- 
priate, so snug, and so unobtrusive, so ancient and conservative in 
its fittings. I fancy he has lost a good deal of his attractions. 

Invited in by the owner to enter, “It is with a sad heart,” 
he says, “ that I accept the courteous invitation of Mr. Wilson to 
take a last look at the premises, and listen to much curious gossip 
about the old shop and its frequenters. The interior of the shop, 
with its curious desks and its broad counter—under which it may 
be remembered Rob the Grinder used to make his bed—is fully as 
old-fashioned as its exterior.” He then went upstairs, passing up 
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“a panelled staircase with a massive hand-rail and spiral balusters 
to the upper rooms. I look in at Walter’s chamber, with its 
comprehensive view of the parapets and chimney-pots, and see 
the place in the roof where Rob the Grinder kept his pigeons. I 
spend some time in a cheerful panelled apartment, which at 
one time was the bedchamber of Sol Gills, but which was 
occupied by Florence when she fled from her father and took 
refuge with Captain Cuttle. Do not you recollect what trouble 
the good-hearted old captain had to make this room fit to receive 
its guest ? ” 

There is something too remote in identifying minutely 
the varivus rooms and scenes: for Dickens, as the writer has 
shown, like all good writers, abstracted in all his creation or 
adoptions, and would have found a loss of power kad he copied 
strictly. It was the tone of the whole that inspired him. When 
I myself came by that way a little later, the whole was 

one. 

I had long noted in the vicinity of Clare Market in Portsmouth 
Street the old overhanging shop devoted to the sale of waste paper 
and bones, and which faced the old “ Black Jack” inn, alluded to 
in the first of these papers. Last Christmas it was boarded up and 
shored up, and it became known of a sudden that the original of 
Dickens’ “Old Curiosity Shop” was doomed to “ demolition.” 
Then was witnessed one of those strange rushes after “ fads,” 
which denote so strikingly the Londoner. “ All day long on Satur- 
day the narrow pavements of Portsmouth Street—that quaint 
south-western outlet from Lincoln’s Inn Fields—were besieged by 
a crowd of sympathetic sight-seers, who had journeyed there from 
all parts of London ‘to worship at the shrine of Little Nell.’ 
They stood four deep in front of the ‘Crooked Billet,’ staring 
curiously over the way at the rickety old timber house with a pro- 
jecting story, on the plaster face of which was boldly inscribed, 
‘The Old Curiosity Shop, Immortalised by Charles Dickens.’ 
Here and there among them was an artist, busy with pencil and 
note-book taking down sketches of the tumbie-down old place; 
and one could not fail to distinguish the noisy demonstration of 
the American traveller, as he demanded to know, with nasal eager- 
ness, ‘if that really was the home of Little Nell.’ For a year or 
two past, at any rate, it had been one of the stock visiting places 
of American tourists. ‘They went there to worship,’ a neighbour- 
ing shopkeeper said; ‘took off their hats when they got through 
the doorway, and asked questions about Quilp and the Grandfather 
as if they had been actual persons. The ladies were the worst. I 
have known them get down on their knees and burst out crying 
about Little Nell.’ Miss Mary Anderson might have been seen 
there more than once, with her heart full of tenderness for the 
little maiden ; and so delighted was the fair American with the 
ancient dwelling and its overhanging story that the doors of the 
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Lyceum were opened to the fortunate occupant whenever she chose 
to go.” 

ft seems the place has been condemned by the Board of Works, 
but that body moves very slowly, or there may have been a 
reprieve. With true American shrewdness, the American actress, 
Lotta, brought this scene into an adaption of the story she was 
about to play. More curious is it to think that “the ‘ Black Jack,’ 
opposite, which no doubt benefited by the visitors’ enthusiasm, 
was a resort of Joe Miller; and also of the celebrated robber Jack 
Sheppard, who on one occasion, being run to earth at this hostelry 
by the emissaries of Jonathan Wild, only escaped their clutches by 
taking a flying leap from one of the windows, an incident which 
caused the house to be known for many years as ‘The Jump.’” 
I am assured, however, by members of his family, that they were 
unaware of this place being the original curiosity shop. 

It is the knowledge and recollection of such things that makes 
a solitary walk in London interesting, and supplies company from 
the old houses themselves. It is becoming a pleasant hobby, 
notably in the case of the Americans, to diligently follow in the 
footsteps of Dickens, and visit and identify all the scenes he 
placed in his novels. Year by year these are disappearing. Some 
pleasant articles have appeared in an American magazine, with 
pretty illustrations, and carried out in a very fond and tender 
spirit. Indeed this culte of Dickens is growing every day; but 
it will be a serious loss when all the houses and haunts have 
been pulled down. There will be a link lost then between him 
and us. 

As it is, we can very pleasantly follow his life almost by his 
residences, which, each according to this kind, speak to us in our 
old fashion. In the room in which I now write he has often sat— 
often has it re-echoed to his jocund laugh. His paper knife and 
paper weight marked C. D. are beside me. His ghost should flutter 
near at hand. 

Hard by the “ Foundling” is that bright, Pickwickian-looking 
street, Doughty Street, which it is impossible ever to pass through 
without calling up the memories of Boz. It has quite an old- 
fashioned air, like the cut of Jingle’s coat and Nickleby’s stock— 
bright, clean, strangely wide, and everyone of the little low 
houses of the same pattern, the little round, narrow doors being 
specially significant. 

It is really a very inviting, quaint street, and I always, 
as I pass through, think of the arrival of the bright, young 
Charles Dickens, with his wife, at No. 48. For a contrast, 
we have enly to walk to the Marble Arch, and there we 
see his last town residence, No. 5, Hyde Park Place, a solemnly 
genteel, if not monotonous, residence, and belonging to Mr. 
Milner. It is astonishing, indeed, how every step, turn and 
corner in London is somehow associated with this great 
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master of fiction, chambers, old streets, slums, etc. The secret 
is, he delighted himself to associate his fancies with some 
particular locality, and this inspired him. There is a remarkable 
passage in his life where he deplores the difficulty of writing, 
when far away from the bustle and motion of London streets. 
It will be remembered how he set off to “chose a house” 
of Sampson Brass in Bevis Marks. It is impossible to look 
at Bevis Marks now without cal'ing up that strange character. 
You feel he must have lived there. So with Lant Street, 
Borough, the residence of Mr. Sawyer, and which has the 
suitable dinginess—all this is pieasant to the pedestrian, the 
scenery being so much in keeping. In a few years, when 
everything is altered and pulled down, we shall have only 
the site left by which to recall old associations. 

Near the bottom of Parliament Street, and almost opposite the 
Foreign Office, is a narrow lane leading into Cannon Row, where 
you can see the rear of the unfinished Opera house. At the corner 
stands a third-rate public-house, and this is one of the extraordi- 
nary incidents in London, where meanness and opulence are ever 
side by side. This public-house is associated with the hardships 
of Dickens’ boyhood, in a very characteristic recollection, which 
he would relate himself. “I remember, one evening (I had been 
somewhere for my father, and was going back to the Borough 
over Westminster Bridge), that I went into a public-house in 
Parliament Street, which is still there though altered, at the 
corner of the short street leading into Cannon Row, and said to 
the landlord behind the bar, ‘What is your very best—the very 
best—ale, a glass?’ For the occasion was a festive one, for some 
reason: I forget why. It may have been my birthday, or some- 
body else’s. ‘Twopence,’ says he. ‘Then,’ says I, ‘just draw me 
a glass of that, if you please, with a good head to it.’ The land- 
lord looked at me in return, over the bar, from head to foot, with 
a strange smile on his face; and instead of drawing the beer, 
looked round the screen and said something to his wife, who came 
out from behind it, with her work in her hand, and joined him in 
surveying me. Here we stand, all three, before me now, in my 
study in Devonshire Terrace. The landlord, in his shirt sleeves, 
leaning against the bar window-frame; his wife, looking over the 
little half-door; and I, in some confusion, looking up at them 
from outside the partition. They asked me a good many ques- 
tions, as what my name was, how old I was, where I lived, how I 
was employed, etce., etc. To all of which, that I might commit 
nobody, I invented appropriate answers. They served me with 
the ale, though I suspect it was not the strongest on the pre- 
mises; and the landlord’s wife, opening the little half door and 
bending down, gave me a kiss that was half-admiring and half- 
compassionate, but all womanly and good, I am sure.” 

People hurrying by down to Westminster Bridge or to the House 
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of Commons may turn a hurried glance to this “ public,” and 
think of the poor little boy then leading a life of terrible hard- 
ship. 
The interest in Dickens is shown in an extraordinary way by 
the remarkably high prices now demanded for early editions of 
his books. This taste is- pursued with extravagance. Sets are 
made up, bound and illustrated, and enormous prices demanded. 
To the first edition of “ Pickwick” are added other fancy illustra- 
tions which appeared later. Even now, there is an artist who 
paints water-colour sketches (with some spirit and originality) of 
the various characters—these are sold at ten shillings apiece. A 
short time ago a very spirited series of drawings, etched and 
coloured by one Pailthorpe, was issued. Some of the drawings are 
admirable, notably that of Mr. Pickwick and companions arriving 
at an inn with the runaway horse; the others not so good. 
Alfred Crowquill has done a series of thirty-two plates; while an 
artist called “ Buss” has supplied others, whose attraction seems 
to consist in their having been suppressed, consequently they are 
eagerly sought, to say nothing of the thirty-two additional plates by 
Onwhyn and the “ cancelled address.” A Pickwick thus enriched 
brings from six to seven pounds. 

But what is this to the “‘Sketches by Boz, Illustrations of 
Every Day Life and Every Day People,’ the first octavo edition, 
illustrated with forty brilliant etchings by George Cruikshank, an 
exceptionally fine copy, cloth, uncut, as issued, £13 13s.—1839 ;” 
or to the “first 8vo. edition, another copy, newly bound, half sage 
green morocco, gilt edges, £6 6s.—1839 ;” or to the “ twenty brilliant 
India proof impressions on large paper, mounted to folio size, 
£7 7s.—1839”? 

There are some works, chiefly trifles, by Dickens, which 
are rare and little known, and bring enormous prices. One is 
«Sunday under Three Heads—As it is, As Sabbath Bells would 
Make it, As it Might be Made,’ by Timothy Sparks, with illus- 
trations by H. K. Browne—1836,” a little tract which is marked 
“extremely scarce” in the catalogue, and for which seven pounds 
ten is asked. It has now been reprinted in exact fac-simile, which 
in its turn will soon be scarce. Another is the “Sketches of 
Young Gentlemen and of Young Ladies,” which bring three 
pounds apiece. 

His notes on the “ Ballad of Lord Bateman,” illustrated by 
Cruikshank, bring a high price, as well as “‘*A Curious Dance round 
a Curious Tree,’ by Charles Dickens (19 pages), published in 
1852, in the original wrapper,” and which Mr. Hutt tells us in 
his catalogue, “is of such extreme rarity that its very existence 
has even been doubted in separate form by some well-informed 
ae 94 collectors. It was originally published in Household 

ords.” 


The rarest of Dickens’ official works, as they may be called, 
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is—what will the reader suppose? “*‘Great Expectations,’ the 
genuine first edition. Says Mr. Hutt: “ Beyond all question this is 
the most difficult of all Dickens’ works to find. It is the first 
copy uncut I have ever been able to secure. The success of the 
work when published was so great that the whole of them were 
purchased the first day of issue, and nearly all found their way 
into circulating libraries, consequently when they do occur for 
sale are so thumbed, stained, and mutilated, as to be almost un- 
recognisable. The rarity of the book has led to the unprincipled 
and dishonest practice of fabricating titles by which later issues 
are made to appear first editions. Mr. Hutt particularly cautions 
his customers when purchasing this book.” Hence, even for a 
copy—of which Vol. II. belongs to the second edition—so large a 
sum as £3 10s. is demanded. The prettiest and most interesting, 
as regards air and appearance, of Dickens’ works, are the “ Christmas 
Books.” It is impossible to look at a set of these elegant little 
volumes without admiring the taste displayed in the production. 
Even the old red cloth covers are suitable. The coloured etchings 
are charming, gay and spirited, while in Maclise’s and other 
drawings there is a charming sentiment. The whole is redolent 
of Christmas. There is of course the Edition de Luxe of Dickens’, 
a copy of which is worth about £40. 

Even Dickens’ MMS. are now pushed up to enormous 
prices. Through the hands of Mr. Harvey, of St. James’s Street, 
many of them have passed, notably that of the “ Christmas 
Carol,” for which a very large sum was obtained. It is curious to 
learn that “ Only three of the original autograph MSS. of Charles 
Dickens’ works are not included in the Forster bequest at the 
South Kensington Museum. Of these three, one, ‘Our Mutual 
Friend,’ is in the library of Mr. Childs, of Philadelphia; a second, 
‘ A Christmas Carol,’ belongs to Mr. Stuart M. Samuel, of London ; 
while the third, ‘The Battle of Life,’ is now on sale by Mr. 
Harvey, of St. James’s Street. The MS. consists of fifty quarto 
pages, crowded with alterations, corrections, and erasures, and was 
mounted by the author himself. The price asked is £160. 

An always interesting topic in connection with the Old Places 
of London is the recollection of old people, of those who recall a 
different state of things to what now exists. There is ever a 
curious sense in listening to some “ancient mariner,” as he ex- 
pounds how “ he minded the time” when something very different 
stood in’ the place of the object we are now gazing at. There are 
always plenty of such survivals who are “ old enough ” to remem- 
ber something a prodigious long time ago, but there are few 
who have observed or noted with interest at a very early age, and 
this essential, while combined with age, must be a good | and 
enduring memory, and a faculty of taking interest in things" past 
and present. ‘The rarity of this combination shows how few 
capable “ reminiscents” we are likely to encounter. 
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Does the careless Flaneur who is posting down the “ Mall” in 
St. James’s Park, and sees the patient immemorial cows standing, as 
they seem ever to stand, beside their queer green stalls, where are 
sold strange medley of sweet stuff, cakes, ginger beer, the whole 
to be combined with the new milk—in an uncomfortable mixture 
—does such a one ever think how these animals came to be stalled 
there ? One of the old “reminiscents” wrote pleasantly not long 
since to tell us :—‘* Only those who are old enough to remember 
St. James’s Park when what is now called the enclosure was a 
mere field of the coarsest and rankest grass, separated from the 
Mall and the Birdcage Walk by a ha-ha and a clumsy palisade, 
except in front of the Parade at the Horse Guards, where there 
was an iron railing through which the water of the canal over- 
flowed, to the great delight of the juvenile anglers of West- 
minster—only those who remember that enclosure in all its 
neglected ugliness can appreciate what the thousands who now 
enjoy strolling through its well-tended paths and shrubberies and 
of revelling in its beauties--and it abounds in bits of artistic 
beauty—owe to him who led the way to this great improvement. 
The first steps were taken in 1814, after the fétes which were 
given in honour of the visit of the Allied Sovereigns to this 
country. The bridge then constructed over the canal, from which 
there was a great display of fireworks, was afterwards thrown open 
to the public, forming a most convenient access from Westminster 
to Pall Mall and St. James’s Street, and vice versé. But, if 
George the Fourth is only entitled to the credit of having inau- 
gurated a movement which resulted in transferring the exclusive 
use of the Enclosure from the cows of the park-keepers who added 
to their wages by their sale at their several lodges of ‘new milk 
and curds-and-whey’ to the enjoyment of the crowds who now 
frequent it, the Prince Regent is entitled to the gratitude of 
Londoners for two great works which still and ought ever to bear 
his name. Only one who at the commencement of the present 
century had occasion to work his way—say from Pall Mall'to the 
Oxford Road (as it was then called) through the dingy purlieus of 
Oxford Market, which stood between Carlton House and Jermyn 
Street, and then through the wretched narrow street which a 
ranting preacher of the time thought the fittest type of ‘the strait 
gate and narrow way ’ which his hearers ought to tread, concluding 
his picture of its difficulties by saying ‘ he could only compare it to 
Swallow Street, Piccadilly "—only such a one can recognise what 
London owes to him who had the good sense to appreciate, and 
the good feeling to promote the carrying out of, the plan which 
Nash the architect had suggested for transforming the dingy 
alleys—for they were not worthy the name of streets—into 
Waterloo Place and Regent Street; and for those spacious and 
handsome thoroughfares the public is indebted to that much- 
abused sovereign, George the Fourth.” This is agreeable, and 
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one would like to meet more of such “reminiscents.” Here is 
another :—* In my boyish days (I am almost au octogenarian) as 
soon as you had passed Grosvenor House, where the present Lord 
Ebury was born, and which was situated at the end of Millbank 
Row, you came on to Millbank, which was then fringed with a 
long row of willows drooping into the Thames, such as may be 
seen in the foreground of some of William Vanderwelde’s pic- 
tures, and which were probably copied from those very willows, 
since it appears from his manuscript diary in the British Museum 
that he at one time resided close to them—namely, in the Horse- 
ferry Road. This belt of willows, studded in the season with 
thousands of the white willow moth, reached to within about a 
hundred yards of where Vauxhall Bridge now stands. There it 
was stopped by the halfpenny hatch, or rather by a room built on 
piles over the river, where the visitors of a public-house called the 
‘Ship’ had a good view of the rowing and above-bridge sailing 
matches, which were then of frequent occurrence. From the ‘ Ship’ 
the river was again bordered by willows and other trees to where 
the outlet known afterwards as the King’s Scholar Sewer emptied 
itself into the Thames. There they ended. But, crossing the 
little wooden bridge over that outfall, you came to a well-built, 
old-fashioned. house, which had the reputation of being haunted, 
and adjoining to it a sort of roadside public-house, the ‘Spread 
Eagle,’ known in Westminster slang as the ‘ Split Crow,’ opposite 
to which, across the road, on a piece of ground projecting into the 
river, and overshadowed by some well-grown trees, the patrons of 
the ‘Split Crow, like their fellows at the ‘ Ship,’ witnessed the 
matches ; both getting distant glimpses of the arrival of the suc- 
cessful boat at what was often the goal, which was frequently a 
boat moored off Cumberland Gardens, situated a little above 
where the bridge now stands, on the Lambeth side of the river, 
and a very favourite spot with all lovers of aquatics. I hope it 
will not be supposed from anything I have written that I am blind 
to the great improvement which the present embankment is. All 
I am contending for is that the same good taste which has con- 
verted the waste fields of Battersea into the beautiful park would 
add to the present beauty of the Embankment by the charm that 
‘blossoms in a few trees.’ ” 

The astonishing rapidity of these changes leads to forgetfulness, 
and it is with a sort of surprise that we recall what has been taken 
away. Walking through Battersea Park of a Sunday, how many 
of the incurious wonder at the wreck of old stones and fragments 
of pillars that have been lying on the grass in one portion of it 
for over ten years! That leads us back to the days when there 
was a huge grimed, blackened brick wall in Piccadilly—where 
** The Academy ” building now is—old Burlington House. As the 
gate rarely opened, and you were allowed to peep in, one saw a 
handsome, massive, and stately colonnade of pillars sweeping 
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round the spacious courtyard. This was the design of a cele- 
brated dilettante nobleman, the Earl of Burlington, who designed 
the handsome “ Rooms” at York, “planned in imitation of the 
palace of Count Vimericati, at Vicenza—one of Palladio’s. This 
colonnade was pronounced by Sir William Chambers to be the 
finest thing of its kind in Europe, and by Horace Walpole to be 
‘one of the edifices raised in fairy tales by genii in a night time.’” 
A mere glance at this prostrate and dishonoured old ruin recalls 
with a feeling of pleasure the graceful and stately structure—and 
we wonder at the meanness—the truly shopkeeping indifference 
of successive governments, who have allowed these old stones to 
decay away for so many years. Indeed, what shall be said for the 
administration which, having purchased the colonnade and gate- 
way, virtually issued an advertisement offering them for sale by 
public auction! Public clamour and indignation caused this 
proposal to be suspended, and the stones have been carted away 
to the spot on which they hve lain ever since. One would fancy 
it would be easy to turn this truly architectural fragment to profit, 
for there it lies ready to be put in its place with a guarantee of 
being effective, and at a very small outlay. Any intelligent man 
of taste, one would think, could suggest a site for it. Is there no 
bald, barrack-looking building in London in front of which it 
could not be displayed? Here is a suggestion on the instant— 
that it be used as wings for the back of the Horse Guards, 
masking part of the Admiralty on one side, and the Treasury 
Buildings on the other. Or how fine would it look facing the 
river on its present site; or it might be used as one of the 
entrances to the Park. But there is a sad helplessness and 
absence of fertility of device in high places. 

There is another derelict fragment, also of interest, and which is in 
a piteous plight—I mean Inigo Jones’ Water Gate, which lies half- 
buried in the ground owing to the formation of the Embankment 
Gardens. This really graceful monument was once a strikingly 
picturesque object leading down to the water’s edge, from which it 
is now distant some hundred of yards. There is a little mall or 
terrace here, lined with decaying trees, from whence you could 
look down on the river. It is now asad, dingy, unmeaning “ 'Tom’s- 
all-alone” place to be peeped at through an iron gate, but it was 
often painted by Carraletto, and there are old engravings from the 
picture showing the terrace covered with figures, in bag wigs and 
sackback dresses. The gate and terrace are still there, but “ the 
waters are gone.” Why should not the old water gate be moved 
to the water’s edge? The next thing will be to pull it down— 
Messrs. Mowlem will cheerfully accept the contract, and its stones 
can be sold or transported to the place where lies Temple Bar or 
the Burlington Colonnade. 

“Coming down!” That is the cry now, everything is coming 
down, all the antique quaint grimy mansions. The last year 
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has seen some wholesale feverish work in this line, and the 
“Black Band” has thriving times. The Bande Noir flourished 
in Paris about fifty years, and was a wealthy company formed for 
the purpose of buying up all the old castles that might come or 
might be brought into the market, in France. The principle was 
exactly that of “the knacker,” who, purchasing the dead horse, 
proceeds to dispose of the carcase on scientific principles, every 
particle being turned to profit—hoofs, hair, teeth, ete. Having 
secured their old castle, the “ Band” proceeded to break it up, all the 
decorative portions being disposed of to curiosity dealers; stair- 
cases to builders, ete. It was on this principle that there I saw 
lately in an old provincial town at an ironmonger’s, some thirty or 
forty chimney pieces, extracted violently, like teeth from the 
jaw, left behind gaping no doubt. These were of infinite variety 
of pattern, some very elegant. They were all to be transported 
to the Metropolis, where they would be fitted into grand new 
mansions. The French Bande Noir had all but secured the 
magnificent old castle of Chambord, but it was rescued only just 
in time. 

In Fleet Street, near the “ Griffin,” stands the maimed entrance 
to the old “Cock” tavern, shorn of its golden bird—meanly 
stolen—the houses in front have been demolished, and one of these 
had a piscatorial interest, viz., the one “where Izaak Walton lived. 
It stood exactly as it was in his day in 1624, when he entered upon 
its occupation. Its identity is clearly established by the parish 
books of St. Dunstan’s, as well as by deeds. The ‘ Compleat 
Angler,’ was first published in the parish where it was probably 
written, and where he had lived—St. Dunstan’s—the first edition 
bearing this imprint :—‘ London, printed by T. Maxes, for Rich. 
Marriott, in St. Dunstan’s Churchyard, Fleet-street, 1653.” 

Nearly opposite, the “ Benchers ” have been “ ravaging” among 
the grimy old buildings of the Tempie. 

“Garden Court, or at least the greater part of it, is at last 
‘coming down,’ the rebuilding of Brick Court being now completed. 
Few places can vie with Garden Court in historical associations.” It 
was here that Goldsmith completed the poem of “The Deserted 
Village,” in an attic which he shered ‘ with one Jeffs,’ butler to the 
Society of the Middle Temple. Garden Court was but a few years 
old at that time, having been built in or about the year 1755. 
Later Goldsmith took other and better chambers on the same 
stairease—No, 3; and these he only left on the production of his 
* Good-Natured Man,” by Colman, to purchase, with the proceeds, 
the chambers which he last oceupied—No. 2, Brick Court—to the 
annoyance of Sir William Blackstone, whose “ Commentaries ” were 
not helped forward by the revelries of the poet overhead. 

“The benchers propose,” we are informed by another authority. 
“to lay out £20,000 on the new houses. This is the fourth block of 
houses by which the old appearance of the Temple wiil have been 
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altered in the course of the last few years. The other three have 
not been successful, and the variety of styles tried has not yet led 
to the attainment of excellence in any. Londoners have an interest 
in the Temple, and would be loth to see its squares and terraces 
spoilt by unwise experiments. No doubt the authority of the 
benchers is within their own dominions supreme and paramount. 
But their interest is identical with the general interest. With 
the costly and florid ungainliness of the new ‘Temple Gardens ’ 
suggesting what should be avoided, and the simplicity of the 
Parliament Chamber, with its oriel windows and aspect of collegiate 
repose showing what may be attained, there should be little 
difficulty in deciding on the architectural character of the new 
buildings.” 

But there has been an enemy working underground during the 
last year—an ogre more wholesale and omniverous than has yet 
appeared. This arises out of the burrowing of the underground 
lines in the city—the grand teredo, that is steadily boring its 
way to the Mansion House Station from the Tower. It will hardly 
be credited “ that there has been no such general demolition since the 
days of the Great Fire. No less than 130 houses, some of them the 
oldest in London, and two of the city halls, have been pulled down 
in order to construct the new thoroughfare aa continues 
Gracechurch Street to Tower Hill. The general destruction is 
added to by the tunnelling of the link line from the Tower to the 
Mansion House. Already all Cannon Street east of Dowgate Hill 
is undermined.” 

These holocausts sometimes offer a rare compensation. A year or 
two ago, wandering in thé curious streets behind the Times office, 
I came upon an old house which was being taken down close to St. 
Andrew’s Hill—an intelligent crowd was looking on with curiosity. 
The old house was half down, but one of the walls, well played 
and scarified by pick, presented a curious and familar aspect. A 
caked mass of brick, hard as steel, and enormously thick— 
fragment of the old Roman wall, someone on being asked “ had 
heerd tell.” So it proved. It was unmistakable. It spoke well 
for the intelligence of the crowd that they should bave interest in 
such a thing, and more curious still was it to hear the generality 
familiar with the matter and the explanations offered. But 
after all, what a curious thing to see, and how rare an opportunity. 
In a few days the wall was levelled and the exhibition over. 

For the antiquarian or philosophic “town prowler” it is 
melancholy to watch the gradual and certain extinction of these 
placidly interesting enclosures, the minor Inns of Court—Clement’s, 
Thavies’, Lyon, Barnard’s, Staple, and the rest. There is a 
dormouse air—a venerable air—about them that pleases, especially 
when we turn out of some busy thoroughfare into the tranquil 
enclosure. Each has its little hall, something like an almshouse 
hall, and the whole is not devoid of architectural merit. I often 
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turn out from the Strand at a point over and against St. Clement 
Danes Church into Clement’s Inn enclosure, which in the summer 
time has a charm, with its pretty gardens, its fountain, that house 
with the bow corner that projects into the garden, and the old 
fountain in the centre, which no longer spouts water as 
Elia complained of long ago. Over these enclosed gardens there 
is a curiously antique ‘tone—they seem like the close of a 
cathedral—say “ Dean’s Gardens.” A friend I wot of lived there 
with his family many years, the children playing on the grass, the 
*buses and hurly-burly of the Strand being audible without. 
Clement’s Inn is separated hut by a railing from its neighbour, 
New Inn, somewhat gloomy in character. 

The dining halls of these places have a character of their own. 
Clement’s has a pleasingly rococo air with its lofty door and 
spacious flight, but its_proportions were recently destroyed by a 
block being added on. Clifford’s Inn, lately condemned and sold. 
has its belfrey with roof. ‘They have their little halls, oak- 
panelled, picture-lined and very snug, tbeir old-world ceremonies, 
their Ancients, their Aules, and their ‘Kentish men,’ and what 
dies most slowly of all, their dinners in term, and their cellars, 
which are furnished in so liberal a spirit, that by the ordinances 
of Barnard’s each mess of four men, in addition to their regular 
battels of ale, sherry, ‘ &c.,’ were to receive two quarts of port. 
Each of these inns has its traditions and its prejudices. It knows 
the merits of its tap, of its standing dish, and of its chosen cook. 
Now and then they entertain guests, generally lawyers like them- 
selves, and judges ‘of good living. Clifford’s, which was an Inn of 
Chancery, in the eighteenth year of Edward the Third’s reign, 
instructs no student nowadays ; and, in truth, has descended to 
the position of being a letter of very dingy lodgings at a very high 
rent. Yet it has its Principal, and its Aules, and its Juniors, or 
Kentish men; and at every dinner during term the chairman of 
the Kentish men receives four manchets, or loaves, as the dole for 
the poor students. In the little hall of the inn, near which, by 
some mysterious process, a tailor seems to have gained a footing, Sir 
Matthew Hale and seventeen other judges sat after the Great Fire 
of 1666 to adjudicate upon the claims of landlords and tenants of 
burned houses, and thus prevent further litigation.” It is indeed 
astonishing what a number of these old places there are. 

“ Clement’s,” says a recent writer, “since the necessities of the 
Law Courts has compelled the effacement of the noble archway, 
possesses little to recommend it from an architectural point’ of 
view. Architecture is, indeed, not the strong point of the inns of 
Chancery, any more than it is of their elder sisters, the Inns of 
Court. Many people who have been born and bred in London 
might find a difficulty in delivering a letter in Staple, or New, or 
Barnard, and every day shoals of others pass along Fleet Street, 
close by Chancery Lane, without being aware that up a passage 
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by the side of a great publishing house” (Sampson Low and ©.) 
“may be discovered Clifford’s Inn, which was the home of Coke, 
and is.the oldest hostel of its kind in existence.” 

Barnard’s Inn, in Holborn, has still the air of antique gloom, 
but Furnival’s opposite, with its large hotel—Heaven save the mark, 
—and genial modern air, is wholly out of key and keeping. One 
has no sympathy for it. ' 

The dissolution of Clement’s Inn seems one of those greedy acts 
of spoliation which seem almost incredible, and has already 
occurred. It would appear now that the members of these 
bodies have actually some right to sell and divide among them- 
selves the property of which they are virtually only trustees. A 
more amazing proposition could not be conceived. A few days after 
writing the above somewhat sympathetic notes on the old Inn, 
the work of destruction began, and we read in a morning paper 
this “ Bitter cry ” :—* As I was passing through Clement’s Inn this 
morning I was astonished to see the negro sun-dial that has stood, 
or rather knelt, in the centre of the garden for over 2 century and 
a half, dismounted from its pedestal and lying ignominiously on its 
back on the grass. What had this ‘ poor sable son of woe’ done 
to deserve such treatment? On inouiry, I found there had 
recently been a private auction amongst the members of the 
Honourable Society of the inn, and that this well-known statue 
had been knocked down for £20 to one of the members, and that 


having been disposed of, the inn itself, the pictures, plate, and 
other effects were now following in its wake. Surely Lord Clare, 
who brought this figure from Italy early in the year 1700 and 
presented it to the inn, little contemplated its ultimately falling 
into the hands of a private individual. Has not this great lapse 
of time given a quasi-dedication to the public ?” 


(To be continued.) 











A NEW IDEA. 


A NEW idea! New ideas, even in Solomon’s days, were con- 
sidered to be about extinct as a species; it follows, therefore, 
that a new idea, to have survived to our day, must be a very fit 
one indeed, on which account I conclude to offer it to the world 
at large and to posterity without delay. Posterity at least may 
have to wait, but the fault will not be on my side. The first 
question to be answered in a young lady’s album is—What is in a 
name? Don’t get out of patience now! You may think it 
feeble, and savouring somewhat of a stale joke which never had a 
point; but that perhaps only shows that you are more critical 
than thoughtful ; we are all critics, but we don’t all think. It is 
possible that you have christened a large family with three names 
apiece, and still never looked this question—this momentous 
question—in the face. 

I hope that no one in this nineteenth century would still assert 
that “‘a rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” If such 
there be, to them I would merely reply that it may be sufficiently 
true for theory, but at the same time no one has yet been found 
hardy enough to venture to’ put it into practice. A rose has 
never yet been called by any other name, and we may safely say 
it never will be. Any candid mind must admit the force of this 
argument. To proceed then, What is ina name? Everything, I 
reply. Talk about Race! Talk about Heredity, Education, Indi- 
viduality! Talk about nothing of the kind! I shall show, I hope, 
in these pages, that man is the creature of a name, the creature, 
and it may be, the victim. 

His name, you see, sticks toa man all through life; it ought 
therefore to stand a good deal of wear, to admit of expansion and 
contraction, so as to harmonise readily with the expansion and 
contraction of the being to whom, once for all, it is applied. 
Not only does it stick to him, but becomes at once a part of him- 
self, the first aspect in which he is always presented to the world. 
Call him John, George or Thomas, and you supply him at once 
with the framework of a fine, solid, steady character, with no 
nonsense about it. What becomes of these qualities when you 
call him Evelyn, Aubrey, Adolphus? Suppose that John stands 
before your mind’s eye, “John” being all you know of him. 
Well, it is much to his credit, so far. Suddenly change his name, 
and him, to Evelyn; what happens? Does he not turn rose 
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colour and shrink to slender, finnikin proportions, while his sturdy 
features dissolve themselves in a simper? Think of the responsi- 
bilities you trifle with, when, having before you the raw article— 
an incipient man without a name, and therefore without any moral 
tendency whatever—you place him before his own eyes, and those 
of society, under the name of Evelyn for ever. You ruin his 
character at one blow. How can common sense and self respect 
be demanded from a person who sees himself coulewr de rose from 
the outset, and simpers at the sight? Dick, Tom and Harry are 
fine names for wear, suitable to every condition and age, and, 
without being pretentious, affording scope for unlimited heroism. 

Tommy! What a dear, little, mischievous boy we have at once 
before us. Can one not see his roguish eyes twinkling through 
the fringe of the dilapidated thatch upon his head, like those of 
some funny little long-haired dog, while his cheeks glisten round 
and red, under acharming varnish of treacle and tears? His smalt 
hands are grey, rather streaky, deeper grey in the dimples, more 
than grey towards the ends of the fingers, where also the sticki- 
ness reaches its climax in spite of much that has been parted 
with to the door-handles, your own garments, and his grubby 
pinafore. Delicious vision ! 

Conceive of him as Adolphus. You must call him Dolly, and 
nothing less than violet velvet and old point will do for his frocks; 
his fair hair must form an abnormal sausage along the top of his 
head, and fall in ringlets on his shoulders. Treacle? Certainly 
not! No, nor yet mud pies; no grey dimples ; no rusty nails in 
his pockets; no dead mice filched from the cat—the patient cat 
—whom Tommy hunts so cheerfully under chairs and tables and 
full cry along the passages, and of whom Dolly is afraid. Tommy 
drives nails into your window sills, cuts lovely patterns along the 
edges of your tables, and is always making, or, from his point of 
view, improving something. He finds clay in some occult ditch or 
other, makes a multiplicity of distorted vessels and scores of 
marbles which you are liable to find littering-your fender at all 
odd hours; even if you don’t see them a glance at his scorched 
face, ever turned with touching solicitude and anxiety towards 
the fire, will tell you where his treasures are. Dolly has none of 
the creative faculty, but is strongly appropriative. He asks for 
things—china ornaments off the mantelpiece; your desk, ink 
and all; your purse; your watch; everything you value and would 
rather not give him in short—and as long as you demur (for 
since you have called him Adolphus you will always give way to 
him), he will roar and kick. He has fair, flabby little hands and ° 
thin legs adorned with frills. Tommy’s legs are only adorned 
with nfany a black and green bruise in which he glories, and 
cross hatched, as it were, by long red scratches, slight tokens of 
the esteem and regard of his beloved cat. Dolly threads beads 
and works a kettle-holder, which he presents in turn to all his 
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adoring aunts and grandmamas, his ideas on any rights of pro- 
perty, except of course his own, being vague and liberal. 

Time passes. Home comes Tom for the holidays, with or 
without a prize ; if he is at a small preparatory school he will cer- 
tainly have one, but as his name is only Tom, a prize is quite 
optional. He has grown broad and strong; his clothes are—well, 
h’m—let us say there is a good deal of “local colour” about 
them; the less said about his boots and hat the better; his 
collars and handkerchiefs are all lost, except the dirty ones he 
comes home in, and as for his necktie, although he distinctly 
remembers wearing it some Sundays ago—so that it can’t be lost— 
he is unable to suggest where it may be at the present juncture 
of affairs. All you know is, that you supplied him with plenty of 
neckties, and that he is now wearing a thing which you cer- 
tainly never gave him, and which, on being brought to book, he 
“supposes must belong to one of the fellows;” but these are 
trivialities to which he is evidently unaccustomed to bend his 
mind. Into his inventory of toilet requisites you really dare not 
enquire. 

Adolphus, equally destitute as to clothes, eagerly thrusts upon 
your attention a bottle of scent and a looking-glass, of which you 
think little, until confronted with them and other remarkable 
items in his hairdresser’s bill. You question him as to some of 
the glaring deficiencies in his wardrobe; he explains everything. 
Smith minor cut those slits in his jacket; Jones knocked him 
down and made him spoil his light trousers ; Brown quarrelled and 
threw ink at him; Robinson prigged his handkerchiefs; Green led 
him to the pastrycook’s and tempted him to run up a bill for tarts; 
and the reason that he has no prize is that the masters, one and 
all, are partial and inefficient, and the boys take unfair advantage 
of him. 

You have heard it said, in a jocular and condoning way, that 
“boys will be boys,” but you are fain to admit to yourself, with a 
sigh, that though other boys may and will be boys, Adolphus never 
will, Next holidays, perhaps, he brings you home a good conduct 
prize; later on, the prize for English verse—being the only boy 
who went in for it. During the holidays Tom has his round of 
gaiety; two or three days at the threshing machine among the 
stacks; he stands on the platform and drives the horses round and 
round, while the flying chaff settles all over his hair and clothes ; 
he catches mice. A nest of young ones.is forthwith brought home, 
smuggled into the house and a colony successfully established in 
the drawer where he keeps his flannels, his socks—mostly odd 
ones—some surreptitious apples, a box of beetles in various 
stages of imperfect preservation and a lot of bullets which he made 
himself. He has a few days’ ratting with the white terrier which 
has ousted the cat from his young affections; he goes to the meet 
of the hounds, has some jolly snowballing and skating, goes to 
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see the pig killed, makes toffee, breaks a couple of windows, 
succumbs to a bilious attack and finally returns to school, 
shedding a few boyish tears at the beginning of his journey, 
and roaring with boyish laughter at the end. 

Adolphus asks for patent leather shoes and red socks, and a 
pair of white kid gloves, and goes to the play; also to several 
dances; he keeps late hours, especially in the mornings. His 
constitution proves unequal to too much cake and plum-pudding ; 
he has to be dieted; his pursuits are sedentary, consisting chietly 
in hair-dressing, admiration of his white hands, novel reading and 
the consumption of “sucks.” His handwriting is beautiful, and 
he moralises upon the lamentable depravity of his schoolfellows 
and the glaring ignorance of his tutor. 

Tom is eligible for any profession under the sun : soldier, sailor, 
civil- servant, curate, barrister, schoolmaster—anything in life. He 
will go out to the colonies, and what’s more, he will stay there if 
he goes. Adolphus, however, is too good for most things. After 
long indifference to any profession you can suggest for him, he 
makes a few abortive attempts to enter the army, during which 
time, as he transfers himself from one place to another, he dis- 
covers to you the nefarious wickedness, the deplorable stupidity, 
idleness, hypocrisy and incompetence of all army crammers. He 
doesn’t like to work too hard for fear his friends should think he 
can’t get in when he tries, whereas as long as he never really tries, 
nobody can say anything of the kind. Finally perhaps he slinks 
in by way of the militia. Failing even that, he tries half-a-dozen 
different occupations for six months apiece, being each time bought 
into a position and set up by interest. As soon as support is with- 
drawn, he collapses. What else can you expect? His name is 
Adolphus. Eventually perhaps he becomes a ritualistic curate. 
He has a fine voice of which he loves the sound—in surplice and 
other canonicals he looks rather like a saint, or an angel, or a 
Roman Catholic priest—or something, he wears a cassock with a 
long insinuating train to it, and reefs in his surplice as his views 
become more pronounced, His sermons are something to be 
heard once and avoided ever after; he boasts that he never thinks 
of what he is to say, often not even of the text, until he stands in 
the pulpit. It is not, however, words that fail him; he has the 
gift of language, especially of adjectives, compared to which sense 
and grammar are paltry considerations. He hurls horrible ana- 
themas at adoring women and slumbering men. He sings at 
charity concerts, carries teacups at bazaars and work parties, and 
walks abroad at a violent pace in a very shovel hat with tassels, 
and a priestly coat that floats upon the wind. Devoted young 
man! After a time he marries against the expressed wishes of all 
concerned except, of course, the infatuated girl, and subsists hence- 
forth chiefly on the combined charity of his own and his wife’s 
relations. He might very appropriately die young, only the ap- 
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propriate does not always happen. You are haunted by the con- 
stant necessity of hushing him up, and trying to draw some sort 
of veil over his proceedings, and meanwhile he quarrels with all 
his betters, acknowledging, in fact, no betters. Finally you have 
the pleasure of paying his debts, and providing an education for 
his penniless children. Finally, however, is not at all the word to 
use. You thought it final, but Adolphus’ debts and scrapes know 
no such thing as finality. To your confusion and dismay they are 
always reappearing on the festive scene. You repudiate them ; 
you wash your hands of them. In vain! As well repudiate your 
shadow ; you'll find it doesn’t seem to mind. Adolphus doesn’t 
seem to mind. 

Dick, Tom and Harry meanwhile, passing gradually upwards 
through treacle and mud pies, past transient and evanescent tooth 
brushes, lost. collars, odd socks, mice and other vermin, and inex- 
plicably melted pocket money—an age of decided fustiness and 
insensibility—have emerged upon the stage, jolly young English- 
men with reliable back bones and broad shoulders and plenty to do. 

They used to be the terror of your life during their holidays. 
Were they out, you lived in hourly expectation ‘of seeing one or 
other of them, if not all three, brought home on a shutter with 
broken arms, legs and heads. Were they in, you had only the 
consolation of knowing, or at least being able to ascertain, what 
exact mischief they were at, and it was open to you to forbid it, 
though you always felt an egregious brute for so doing. Dick, 
Tom and Harry, however, after the first moment of prostration 
and gloom, would break out in a fresh place, and all would go 
merry as a dinner bell. Those terrors are well repaid; besides, 
you know you enjoyed them at the time. 

Adolphus never caused you terror; you never even had occasion 
to wonder where he was. He was only too obvious, elongated on 
the sofa with a “ yellow-back,” or doing botany with the help of 
an expensive pressing apparatus. He began a collection of flowers 
once in a very handsome book with which you supplied him to en- 
courage his nice tastes. Afterwards you bought the book of him, 
cut out the pages he had spoiled, and made it into a scrap-book 
which he always thinks is his. You furnished him successively 
with rabbit hutches, an aviary, an aquarium, a fernery, a workshop, 
a study, an oratory; he played with each for a few months and 
then abandoned them to you at cost price and spent the proceeds 
on silk dressing gowns, cigars and hair wash. All this is the fatal 
result of calling him Adolphus. 

Enough! The picture becomes too harrowing. Cupboard doors 
begin to creak and swing slowly open revealing those old vexa- 
tious skeletons within. Quick, shut them up, and let us hear no 
more! Very well, only everything has its moral, even Adolphus, 
though one might not have thought it, and this is a very common 
one. Never do it again! 


C. H. D. STOCKER. 





FIGHT FOR A FORTUNE. 
3y JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


CaapTer I, 
A HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDER. 


PEOPLE whose minds are one-eyed, those who never see the per 
contra side of the ledger of facts, called Mr. Cuthbert Clacy a 
miser. His house on the Camden Town border of Regent’s Park 
was a small residence for a hundred thousand pounder, and very 
faded and grimy. The arrangement of the previous tenant for 
window floral decoration were conspicuously neglected, because 
Mr. Clacy hated flowers, which in his opinion are no better than 
weeds, since the bloom does not develop into food. He regarded 
the blossoming of fruit trees as a deplorable waste of the force of 
Nature, for if there was any beauty in the blossom, which he 
stoutly denied, the fruit was none the better for it. If he had 
had the ordering of Nature the trees would have borne a fruit 
crop in Spring as well as in Autumn, and there would have been 
no season of blossom. The furniture of the house and the dress 
of Mr. Clacy were plain and shabby. The most liberal “old Clo’” 
would not have given a set of cheapest jugs in exchange for his 
coat, waistcoat, trousers, and hat. His charity, as he often 
boasted, was limited to the compulsory payment of poor rates. 
He did not conceal his love for gold. Yellow was the only colour 
he admired. Sometimes when he did not feel so well as usual he 
would have a golden bath—that is, he procured four or five hundred 
sovereigns, spread them on his bed and rolled in them. He said 
it was a sovereign cure, but he did not intend the remark to be 
funny, because he held humour and laughter to be frivolities 
that involved a waste of vital force. He did not buy newspapers, 
because it would be foolish to part with precious pence for the 
sake of knowing what his fellow-creatures were saying and doing. 
In his walks he never passed a pin or a piece of paper, and during 
twenty years he had picked up pins and waste paper that sold 
for four pounds, eleven shillings and eleven-pence halfpenny. 
But a miser is a man who loves gold so passionately as to deny 
himself the comforts and even the necessaries of life. That was 
not the case with Mr. Cuthbert Clacy. His outer garments were 
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shabby, but for the preservation of health he wore the best flannel 
next his skin that money could purchase, and his boots were 
of the finest leather and best make, because it is sanitary to be 
well shod. He paid his cook thirty guineas a year, because good 
cooking pleases the palate and agrees with the stomach. He 
drank costly wines, and he smoked cigars of the dearest brands. 
He denounced marriage as a senseless and ruinous folly, and so he 
was a bachelor of seventy winters; but besides an efficient house- 
keeper and a professed cook, he fed and paid two servants so that 
he might have due attention. 

No, Mr. Cuthbert Clacy was not a miser. He was avaricious, 
which is perhaps not an uncommon failing; he was very fond of 
himself, which is probably not a rare phase of affection ; but he 
did not care for appearances and the opinion of Society, which is 
certainly an exceptional peculiarity. The main difference between 
him and those who called him a miser was due to his not caring 
to seem what he was not; he was content to be an unwhited 
sepulchre, whilst they were assiduously whitewashed s-pulchres. 
If he had dressed well, gone to church regularly, and subscribed 
a few pounds to advertising charities, he would, despite his 
avarice, have lived in the odour of respectability, and, like other 
hundred thousand pounders, been profusely lickspittled. 

Gold is scentless, but it has the power of attracting the patchouli 
perfumed incense that fills the hearts of the decorous yet most 
devoted worshippers of the Yellow Calf. 

Mr. Clacy had but two relations, Miss Eliza Rispin, the only 
child of his only and deceased sister, and Conrad Clacy, the only 
child of his only and deceased brother. Miss Rispin, after a short 
career as a family governess, had been her uncle’s housekeeper for 
nearly twenty years, and consequently she must have been rather 
a matured spinster. She was of the lean kind, and probably no 
system of feeding would have fattened her. An angular figure, 
sharp features, with a voice to match, and small, deep-set eyes ; 
a most zealous and capable housekeeper, and also useful as 
secretary and companion. Early in the morning, all day long, 
and late at night Miss Rispin was at hand to wait upon her uncle. 
She wrote his letters and kept his accounts. She was silent 
unless asked a question, and that was just the sort of companion to 
suit Mr. Clacy. She had begun with a salary of £20 a year and 
never suggested an increase; and that also suited Mr. Clacy. 
Gossips reported she was to inherit the bulk of her uncle’s 
property, and she had several offers of marriage, but she rejected 
them curtly and scornfully, and that pleased Mr. Clacy. Indeed 
he liked her so well that when she had an attack of illness he was 
anxious about her recovery, because, as he said, he did not know 
how he should be able to replace her as housekeeper, secretary, 
and companion. 

The nephew did not suit the uncle so well as the niece. Conrad 
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Clacy was a barrister of seven years’ standing, yet the entries in his 
fee-book were few, and as he had inherited only £5,000 when he 
came of age, with a taste for suppers and society, he was poor, and 
Mr. Clacy did not like poor people, for he regarded them as 
dangerous. 

“Don’t tell me that a man can be poor and honest. He may 
not steal, but that is because he can’t do so without being de- 
tected and punished. Our cat is honest, but half starve her, and 
see if she wouldn’t be at the food when the pantry door was left 
open.” 

' Still, Mr.Clacy did not cut his nephew, but asked him to dinner 
once a month, and even intimated an intention of leaving him 
the whole of his property. 

“Look here, Conrad, when I am gone someone must have the 
money, and I would rather it went to a Clacy. Only not a penny 
for you whilst I live, and I will live as long as I can. I may keep 
it till you are too old to enjoy it,eh? Besides, Conrad, come first 
go first is not always the rule. I am very lucky, and I may live 
to see the last of my relations buried, eh ?” 

That prospect so delighted him that he laughed, it being the 
first time for many years that he had been guilty of the frivolity 
that involves a waste of vital force. 

The cousins were apparently on turtle-dove terms. They kissed 
when they met and when they parted. She was “ dear Eliza,” and 
he was “Conrad dear.” He always brought her a little present, and 
she knitted him cuffs and mufflers. He circuitously hinted that 
if it were not for the stern anti-matrimonial principle of their dear 
uncle—they always deared their affluent relation to each other— 
he should ask her to be his bride; and she, also circuitously, in- 
timated that the actual reason why she remained single was that 
she loved Conrad dear so fondly that marriage with any other 
man was impossible. When dear Eliza was ill Conrad dear called 
on her, and was so affected that he had to turn away his head and 
apply cambric to the tear corner of his left eye. When Conrad 
dear was thrown from a horse dear Eliza hastened to his chambers 
with eyes as inflamed as if she had been chopping large raw 
onions. 

But the cousins really hated each other with the bitterness be- 
gotten of rivalry. All rivals, commercial and professional, with 
the exception of authors, actors, and barristers, hate each other, 
ab imo corde, even as competing lovers do, but no rivalry, not 
even the rivalry of love, is so rancorous as the competition for a 
fortune bequeathable by a beloved relation. The suspense and 
anxiety is long continued. Even if a competitor knows that a 
will has been made in his favour, he is tormented by the possi- 
bility of another will being made in favour of his rival. Dear 
Eliza had happened to have her ear close to the keyhole of the 
dining-room door when her uncle told Conrad dear about his 
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testamentary intentions, and from that moment she hated her 
cousin with an indescribable intensity, and she also hated her 
uncle ; yet she was more attentive than ever to her dear relation, 
and more gushingly affectionate to Conrad dear. 

Conrad returned hate for hate. His uncle might change his 
mind. Dear Eliza was with him constantly, and she might 
influence and persuade him to leave his property to her. He 
called her a fawning cat, just as she called him a despicable syco- 
phant, and he thought how happy he should be if the name of 
Eliza Rispin appeared in the death announcements. At one of 
the monthly dinners Mr. Clacy said : 

“‘T was very unwell last week, but Eliza, who is better than the 
doctor, soon brought me round. I tell you, Conrad, I don’t and I 
sha’n’t forget her cleverness and her devotion, eh?” 

Conrad made an agonising effort to smile, and he felt like 
choking as he said : 

“ Bless her for her attention to you.” 

So Mr. Clacy had been ill, and dear Eliza had not sent for him, 
or even told him of the illness! What did that mean? That 
she had secured the property and wanted to keep him, Conrad, 
away from his uncle at a critical time ? 

As Conrad was walking home he muttered: 

“The fawning cat! I shall lose the fortune unless I do some- 
thing to spoil her game.” 

As dear Eliza was undressing she paused to shake her fist at a 
photograph of Conrad dear, and exclaimed : 

* The despicable sycophant! I shall be beggared, for the cards 
are against me, but trumps do not always score the trick. Oh, 
how joyful I should be if I had to put on ecrape for the wretch! 
But there is no chance of that. I must tight for the cdd 
trick!” 

Miss Rispin had played whist with her uncle for twenty years, 
and as visitors were few and far between, they had to resort to the 
devise of double dummy. That is why she often compared the 
game of life to whist. 


CHapTer II. 


THE ODD TRICK. 


Ir honour was always paid to whom honour is due, the unknown 
person who invented the “ effort-of-nature” theory, would be 
freshly and gratefully remembered. There are several ailments to 
which the human body is subject, that are, much to the comfort of 
the patients, described as_ efforts-of-nature, so that disease is 
regarded as an assurance of health and of longevity. Mr. Clacy 
had been troubled with attacks of gout, not the poor man’s gout, 
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but the unmiserly variety that favours the rich and illus- 
trious, and is supposed to be fostered by a liberal diet, and a 
plenteous partaking of generous wine. In the interval between 
the twinges, he consoled himself with the effort-of-nature theory. 

“T tell you, Eliza, that the pain is awful, but gout is an effort 
of nature, and keeps the system healthy. You can’t live to a 
hundred without some drawback.” 

Mr. Clacy was seized with a non-effort of nature illness that 
made his doctor look grave, and suggest further advice; and the 
day after the consultation, Miss Rispin called on the doctor. 

“]T would rather know the truth, however dreadful; so tell me, 
is my dear, dear uncle, my only earthly friend, in danger ?” 

“The report, my dear Miss Rispin, is, I am sorry to inform you, 
unfavourable. Your uncle will rally from the present attack, but 
we are afraid that another attack is likely to follow, and from that 
the chance of recovery will be very slight.” 

An hour after Miss Rispin had left, Mr. Conrad Clacy called to 
ask the same question, and he received the same reply. 

Great and painful was the anxiety of both niece and nephew. 
Would dear, dear uncle make a will? Had he made a will? 
Would the will, if there was a will, be in favour of dear Eliza, or 
bequeath the property to Conrad dear. Mr. Clacy adhered to his 
resolutions with unyielding pertinacity, and therefore it was certain 
the fortune would not be divided. The loving niece or the loving 
nephew would get the whole of it. 

Mr. Clacy sent for his solicitor, and when that gentleman 
arrived, Miss Rispin was about to leave him alone with his client, 
but her uncle told her to remain. 

“Though I am going to taik to Mr. Skinner about my will, 
there is no reason why you should not hear what I have to say.” 

What a dreadful minute for Miss Rispin! She was a shrewd 
woman, and deserved the eulogy of her uncle, who had often 
described her as a thorough man of business who ought not to 
have been born a woman. It instantly occurred to her that if the 
property was to be hers, the instructions for the will would not be 
given in her presence. Surely the fortune for which she had 
plotted and toiled for twenty years would not be hers! She was 
somewhat relieved by what her uncle said to the solicitor. 

“1 think, Mr. Skinner, I shall get better!” 

“T hope so, my dear sir, and I am sure you will. A cheerful 
confidence wins the battle.” 

“Of course you wish me well, and so does the doctor, for I 
pay you both handsomely. But I want to be prepared for the 
worst.” 

“You are quite right, Mr. Clacy. It leaves the mind easy, and 
an easy mind helps the physic. My will was made many years 
ago.” 

“What I want you to do, Mr. Skinner, is to draw me out a form 
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to give everything I am possessed of to one party. Such a will 
ean be short, and I can copy it and put in the name of the 
party.” 

* Certainly, Mr. Clacy. Such a will can be written on a single 
sheet. It is the duty of a solicitor in this matter to obey instruc- 
tions, for your testamentary power is unlimited.” 

* And I mean to do as I like. It is hard that a man cannot 
take with him what belongs to him, and it would be still 
harder if he couldn’t leave it according to his fancy.” ‘ 

“Precisely, Mr. Clacy. You have an incontestable legal right 
to bequeath the whole of your property to one person.” 

“ And in my opinion it is a moralduty. A legacy does no good, 
and a divided property is spoilt. An undivided fortune is the 
making of one party. But I can’t talk any more. Send me the 
copy 1 require.” 

When the form came, Mr. Clacy directed Miss Rispin to send it 
to Conrad, who was to get the opinion of the best counsel on it, 
and to pay for the opinion. 

*‘ Eliza, the arrangement is simple, and I am pretty sure Mr. 
Skinner’s form is correct, but I won’t risk anything going wrong 
with the fortune for the sake of not spending a few extra guineas 
in law. But suppose the lawyer gives bad advice for the sake of 
getting a job in the future! Ah, it is shocking to have to leave 
your precious property behind you! ” 

Mr. Clacy did not intend to torture his affectionate relations, 
for he did not care enough for his fellow creatures to wish to 
please or to tease them; but the course he adopted was most tor- 
menting. Dear Eliza and Conrad dear looked very old and wan, 
because they were, so they said to each other, distressingly anxious 
about their dear, dear uncle. 

The position of Conrad became very trying. Mr. Clacy had 
told him not to call so often, and that if he was wanted he would 
be sent for. 

* That fawning cat is poisoning his mind, and I shall be ruined. 
I wish it was lawful to poison her.” 

But dear Eliza was very kind. She not only wrote almost 
daily as to the progress of dear, dear uncle, but frequently called 
on Conrad dear. One day she was a long time alone in her 
cousin’s chambers, and amused herself by looking over his papers. 
The object of the call was to invite Conrad dear to dinner and a 
rubber; for dear, dear uncle was so much better, he could play 
a game. 

‘ After the rubber, when Conrad was leaving, Mr. Clacy said to 
im— 

“TI have been rather sharp with you, Conrad, but I did not 
mean it. As Eliza says, you are a good fellow, but of course it is 
only human nature to think about what may be soon coming, 
and not to feel fond of a person who is to be your heir.” 
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Those words were hopeful, yet Conrad was not completely re- 
assured ; and as he walked home deep in thought he muttered: 

“Tt is a trick of the fawning cat to speak well of me, for she 
hates me as I do her.” 

Instead of immediately retiring, Mr. Clacy sat in an easy chair 
and smoked a cigar. 

“ Depend upon it, Eliza, when a man can enjoy his cigar he is 
pretty well mended. What’s that ?” 

“ What, uncle dear ?” 

“ Lying at your feet.” 

“ Nothing, uncle dear.” 

“ Well, if I am not blind you are.” 

Miss Rispin looked again on the ground, stooped, and picked 
up a letter. 

‘I beg your pardon, uncle dear, but I didn’t see it.” 

“Who is it from ?” 

“1 don’t know,” said Miss Rispin, reading the address on the 
envelope. 

“Then open it and see who it is from. Here is a pretty state 
of business, an unopened letter carried about and dropped.” 

“Uncle dear, it is not a letter to you, but to cousin Conrad, 
and he must have dropped it when he was leaving.” 

“ Now that vexes me. A man who drops a letter by accident 
may drop a fortune. What are you doing?” 

“ Putting it into an envelope to send it to Conrad.” 

“ Are you mad? Leave alone the wear of the pen, and the cost 
of the ink and the envelope, are we to pay a penny postage 
because he is careless? Give it me.” 

Mr. Clacy bestraddled his nose with his folders, read the address 
on the envelope, and turned it over and over. 

** Look here, Eliza. There ought to he no secrets between me 
and Conrad, and in case this is important and can’t well wait till 
he comes again, I’ll see what it is about. That won’t be opening 
another party’s letter, because it’s already opened. It might be 
a letter asking him his terms for doing a brief.” 

“Uncle dear, you are so thoughtful.” 

A cry—-a groan—a yell. 

“ Oh, uncle dear, what is the matter? Oh, dear, shall I send 
for the doctor ? Oh, dear, will you have some brandy?” - 

“Doctor! No! The diabolical villain! Just read that note, 
and read it aloud, for perhaps my eyes are fooling me.” 

Miss Rispin took the note from her uncle and read as follows: 
“ Conrad Clacy, Esq. 

“Dear Sir,—lI have seen our friend, but he declines. He 
has already a heavy. stake on the old gentleman not changing 
his mind, and he will not do another post obit at any price. 

“ Yours truly, 
“ JaMES DUCKEM.” 
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“ Oh, the wretch!” exclaimed Mr. Clacy. “ Talk of a cannibal! 
why, he does wait till you are dead before he eats you.” 

“Oh, uncle dear, you will make yourself ill. Do tell me what 
is the matter.” 

“The matter! You have read that note and dare to ask me 
what is the matter, eh?” 

“T am very sorry, uncle dear, but I don’t know what it means.” 

“ Perhaps you don’t know what a post obit is, eh ? You are a 
woman of business, and you look me in the face and tell me that 
you don’t know the meaning of post obit, eh ?” 

Miss Rispin looked painfully puzzled. 

“I suppose it must mean a kind of post-office order.” 

Mr. Clacy groaned, and asked for a wineglass of brandy-and- 
water. 

“There, Iam myself again. A post obit is a bond for the pay- 
ment of a certain sum of money after the death of a certain party. 
Perhaps that scoundrel Conrad has given a post. obit for ten 
thousand pounds, payable after my death, and may not have got 
more than five hundred for it. I once bought a post obit for 
one hundred pounds at a shilling in the pound. Oh, the 
scoundrel, the scoundrel, to anticipate my death and duck and 
drake the fortune.” 

* Oh, uncle, I can’t think that cousin Conrad can be so awfully 
wicked.” 

“ What you think is of no consequence, for there is the fact. 
Just take me to my room, for I have a little business to do.” 

In Mr. Clacy’s bedroom was an iron safe, and from that he took 
an envelope, sealed and endorsed. “ To be opened after my funeral— 
Cuthbert Clacy.” 

“ This, Eliza, is my will, by which I give and bequeath all my 
mortal property to Conrad. I put it in the fire.” 

When the paper was burnt, Mr. Clacy rubbed his hands together 
and chuckled. 

* What a maddening disappointment for the scoundrel who sold 
the post obit, and for the fellow who bought it. Now, Eliza, I 
am going this very night to write out a new will, leaving the 
fortune to you; but I will revoke it and leave it to a charity if 
you ever tell Conrad what has happened.” 

“ Oh, uncle, you know I always obey you. But do take some 
rest now.” 

“It would be time enough to-morrow, or years hence, but I 
shall make the will to-night. Eliza, if some day that scoundrel 
Conrad came to you starving, and asked you for a penny for bread, 
would you give it to the scoundrel who has treated me as he has 
done ?” 

“No, uncle, I would not give him a crust to save him from 
death.” 


“Eliza, I don’t believe in women being angels, but you are 
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pretty near one. Leave me whilst I write the will, and tell one of 
the servants to come to me, as I must send for witnesses. Since 
the will is to be in your favour, you had better have nought to do 
with the making of it.” 

Mr. Clacy was a resolute man. Before he went to bed he had 
made the new will, seaied it in an envelope, and given it to Miss 
Rispin. 

“You will take care of it, I know, and I won’t have it in the 
safe for fear the scoundrel should get hold of it, if anything 
happened to me, which I don’t fear, for I feel quite strong 
again.” 

et need hardly be remarked that Miss Rispin was not addicted to 
the amusement of dancing, yet that night, as soon as she had 
entered her bedroom and locked the door, she performed a pas de 
seul. 
' T can’t help it. I am so happy. Oh, you delicious bit of 
paper !” 

She kissed the will, and had another dance. 

“How well it has worked! Conrad and I were at nine all, and 
the game dead against me. Honours did not count, so I have 
won by the odd trick. Well, I have only managed to let him find 
out what Conrad has been doing. I only took the note from 
Conrad’s chamber, and dropped it in sight of my uncle. How 
fortunate that it is to be concealed from Conrad! That makes me 
safe. And though uncle feels better, I am sure he won't last long. 
Oh, I am so jolly!” 

In her night-dress she did another little dance before she 
extinguished the candle and got into bed. 


CuHapTer III. 
TIT FOR TAT. 


For a time the competing cousins were rather happier. Conrad 
supposed a will leaving the whole fortune to him was in Mr. Clacy’s 
safe, whilst Eliza knew the will had been burnt and that the new 
will, making her sole inheritor of her uncle’s property, was in her 
possession. Though each one was somewhat more assured, neither 
the one nor the other enjoyed an entire hour of freedom from 
miserable anxiety. Miss Rispin had heard her uncle say, before the 
discovery of the post obit, that he liked to leave the fortune to the 
name of Clacy, and might he not forgive Conrad and make a 
third will? Conrad was afraid of the influence of Eliza, on 
account of her constant attendance on his uncle. He was more 
horrified than surprised when he discovered that his suspicions 
about dear Eliza were well founded. 

Mr. Conrad Clacy received at his chambers, which were resi- 
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dential as well as professional, ‘a call from a young woman whom 
he at once recognised as one of his uncle’s servants. 

“Dear me! Do you bring bad news about my uncle ?” 

“Which I don’t, as I left that place on the sudden two nights 
ago. My name is Bella Spoke, and if I ain’t the equal to the 
party, Miss Rispin, which turned me out, as far as money goes, 
anyhow I ain’t an alligating old screw, which she is.” 

“ Very unpleasant, to be sure. Iam sorry you have lost your 

lace.” 

* Which I ain’t, Mr. Conrad, for there is more places than parties 
wanting °em. And why I have took upon myself to come here 
is owing to the circumstance which I told to the party I walk with, 
and he said it was only the thing which is correct for to tell the 
gent, which is you. And, of course, being her poster of letters to 
you, I could find you out. For though Bella Spoke may come of 
parents which is ’umbly situated, she is educated, and can read 
equa! to any alligating old screw.” 

The eloquence of Bella is rather wordy and not particularly 
lucid, and so it needed much questioning and listening on the part 
of Conrad to get out the following statement. 

Bella, who is not an alligating old screw to demean herself by 
putting her ear to a keyhole, heard, owing to the dining-room 
door being partly open, Mr. Clacy call his nephew a scoundrel ; 
then Miss Rispin read a letter; then Mr. Clacy raved about a post 
something, and vow in awful language that his fortune should not 
be posted ; then he went upstairs ; then Bella was sent to fetch the 
grocer and the baker, who live round the corner; then when they 
had gone, she happened to be on the landing when Miss Rispin 
went into Mr. Clacy’s room and heard him tell her that was his 
new will, and she was to take care of it. 

Conrad gave the eloquent Bella a couple of sovereigns, and pro- 
mised her a handsome reward if she kept her visit to him a secret. 
He sat for an hour after the departure of Bella without speaking 
or moving. Then he rose and put on an overcoat. 

“Tl consult Duckem. I may get over that post obit, which in 
some way or other the fawning cat has discovered, but that is no 
use unless I can get her out of the house. I don’t see how that 
can be done. I will consult Duckem, for he and his friend are 
interested to the tune of five thousand pounds.” 

Conrad now frequently visited his uncle. Mr. Clacy had some 
houses at Bow and at Kennington, let out in weekly tenements, and 
two evenings a week Miss Rispin had to go to Bow and to Ken- 
nington to collect the rents, and those evenings Conrad came to 
chat or play double-dummy whist. Dear Eliza did not like it, and 
suggested that Conrad dear should collect the rents. 

“What! Are you an idiot, Eliza? Let a post obiter have any- 
thing to do with the property ? I'd just as well leave it to him. 
But the fortune can’t go to the name of Clacy.” 
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So Conrad, acting under the advice of Mr. Duckem, had ample 
opportunity for the process of mind-poisoning. Conrad was not 
sanguine of success, though his friend constantly assured him 
that mind-poisoning is very easy, and failure in such an attempt is 
rare. 

Mr. Duckem is right. If body-poisoning were as common as 
mind-poisoning the world would be rapidly depopulated. Is there 
a man or woman who cannot recall at least one instance in 
which his or her mind has been prejudiced against relation, friend, 
or acquaintance, by slander—sugar-coated slander ? Not generally 
coarse slander, but given in smallest homeopathic doses. Some- 
times a plum of praise which contains only a grain—nay the fraction 
of a grain of deadly poison! Strongest proof of the strength of 
love is that it often, though not always, resists the insidious foe 
to peace. The mother loves the son who is stoned by the 
Virtuous world, and husband and wife continue to love despite the 
calumny that may be whispered or insinuated. Even love is 
sometimes not an antidote, but Mr. Clacy did not love his niece, 
and therefore there was no difficulty whatever in poisoning his 
mind against her. : 

Conrad began to talk about his cases, and told his dear uncle 
several interesting stories. 

“What a lot of clients you are having, Conrad. You must be 
pretty often in the papers.” 

“No, uncle. Mine is chamber practice, which is not so showy 
as Court practice, but it pays better. 1 am getting quite a big 
reputation for advising on delicate matters. ‘To the professional 
eye this is a world of horrible skeletons.” 

He recited the case of a rich man who was, so his friends sus- 
pected, being killed. 

“Do you mean murdered ?” 

“Well, that is hardly the case from a professional point of view. 
You see our client is elderly and ailing, and without resorting to 
impropef drugs, or any definite act, it is possible for someone 
about him to shorten his life. That is a very common occurrence.” 

** Murder a common occurrence.” 

“Well, morally, murder no doubt. Have you noticed the 
number of widows that there are? Most of them pretty warm 
in the region of the pocket.” 

* What of that, Conrad, eh ?” 

“This is my conclusion. Husband gets ill, as we all do. Fond 
wife will attend on him. Thinks it would be nice to come into 
the property. There are plenty of ways for finishing off an invalid 
without getting into collision with the criminal law. That 
accounts for the many well-to-do widows, though men are stronger 
than women.” 

* And your client is being murdered by his wife, eh ?” 

“No, uncle, he is a widower, and came into a fine fortune on 
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the death of his wife. But his supposed heiress is nursing him. 
Now, after what happened with his wife, he ought to be on the 
alert, but it is human nature not to expect to be done unto as one 
does unto others.” 

“ What are they doing to him ?” 

“We have not yet found out, and perhaps we never shall. All 
we know is that there are symptoms that cannot be medically 
accounted for on the fair play theory.” 

“Tt is enoug to make a man feel afraid of everybody.” 

“ Well, uncle, for a rich man to have the inheritor of his 
property about him is foolish.” 

“You are right, Conrad. What shall I do?” 

“You cannot do better than you are doing. Dear Eliza is a 
good trusty girl, and has nothing to gain by your decease.” 

That shot made Mr. Clacy groan, and Conrad left him. On the 
next occasion when uncle and nephew met, the latter said— 

“Uncle, I have seven hundred pounds to invest and I don’t 
know what to put it in.” 

* You seven hundred pounds! Nonsense.” 

“Yes I have. I received the money an hour before I came 
here. It has been for two years out on mortgage.” 

Conrad took some bank notes out of his pocket and Mr. Clacy 
took them and eagerly looked at them. 

“If Iam not non compos, you are. Why should a man with 
seven hundred pounds on mortgage do a post obit ?” 

“ Post obit! Oh,I know what you mean, uncle. Professionally 
I am obliged to advise on such matters. I have one foolish client 
who has floated a lot of them, but he did it to save himself from 
penal. You wonder why I did not try the post obits? Well, in 
that case it was too risky. But, in confidence, I have two five 
hundred pound bonds on another life that I bought at ninepence 
in the pound.” 

For tive minutes Mr. Clacy did not speak, then he took out his 
pocket-book, selected a letter, and read it. 

“It may be only professional. I think I have been a fool. 
Conrad, do you know this letter?” 

Conrad took the letter and read it. 

“Yes, it is a note from Duckem about a post obit for the client 
I told you of. But how did you get it ?” 

** About two months ago when you were here you dropped it.” 

Conrad thought for a minute and then shook his head. 

“No, uncle. I never put professional letters in my pocket. It 
must have been taken from my chambers ; but I can’t tell you why 
or by whom.” 

“Tecan. I not only smell the rat, but I see the animal, head, 
body and tail. Conrad, I was led to think you had been doing a 
post obit on my property.” 


Conrad laughed. 











, 
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“Excuse the laughter, uncle, but it is so funny. How could 
you suppose that a lawyer would be such a fool? But I am also 
rather vexed. I would rather be thought a rogue than an idiot.” 

“Oh dear, oh dear, when I put this and that together I feel as 
if I was being finished off, and the verdict serve me right. 
What shall I do, Conrad ?” 

“Do! Forget the incident.” 

“But I have done it. It’s not too late. Come to-morrow, 
Conrad. I'll give her a journey. And mind, not a word about 
this to Eliza.” 

“Very well, uncle. But what has dear Eliza to do with it?” 

“Dear Eliza! I'll dear her.” 

What happened the next day can be told in a fewwords. When 
Conrad arrived Mr. Clacy was having an after-dinner nap, and the 
nephew waited in the drawing-room which adjoined the uncle’s 
bedroom. The conversation opened with Conrad stating that they 
thought they had discovered how the client he had spoken of was 
being killed. He was being put into damp night-shirts. 

“That is quite a common dodge. It is a sure killer, and it 
can’t be found out.” 

“That might account for my awful rheumatic pains. One 
minute, Conrad, one minute.” 

Mr. Clacy left the dining-room, and presently returned, looking 
pale and scared. 

“You have saved me, my dear boy. I have put my night-shirt 
to the fire and it smoked—yes, Conrad, it smoked.” 

In the morning Mr. Skinner arrived and informed Miss Rispin 
that she must at once leave the house, that her uncle declined 
to see her, that her salary would be paid up, and that she would 
have a present of ten pounds. 

Miss Rispin went forth enraged and despairing. 

** Some trick has been played and I am ruined. Conrad, the 
wretch! What has he done?” 

Three days later Conrad put a sealed envelope in his iron safe. 

* That is his last will, and in my favour. As Eliza is out of the 
way I am secure. It was a difficult game to play, but I have won. 
Ah, you fawning cat, you alligating old screw, as the excellent 
Bella calls you, it’s tit for tat.” 


CHaPTer IV. 
WINNING THE RUB. 


HERE is a set scene which will perhaps make the result of the 
fight for a fortune less mysterious to the reader. 

Conrad’s chambers. The hour is midnight. Enter Conrad. 
On the table of the inner room, which serves him for snuggery 
and sleeping, is a note, which he reads. It is from dear Eliza, to 
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inform him that she had called to enquire about their dear uncle, 
and to have a chat with Conrad dear, before leaving town fora 
very, very long time. Conrad looked at his iron safe, smiled, and 
muttered that the fawning cat knew not what was in there, and 
if she had known could not have got at it. Yet he took his 
bunch of keys from his pocket, opened the safe, took out the 
sealed envelope endorsed “'To be opened after my funeral-—Cuth- 
bert Clacy,” put it back again, and locked the safe. Then he put 
a table-spoonful of Scotch whisky into a glass of milk that was 
standing on the table, and drank the mixture. Conrad was 
precise in his habits, and every night he drank a glass of milk 
fortified with a little Scotch whisky. The heir to a hundred 
thousand pounder is disposed to take care of his health. He 
undressed, turned down the gas, got into bed, and was soon 
sleeping profoundly. © 

From the clerks’ office emerges Miss Rispin, and enters the 
room wherein Conrad is sleeping. There is a scared look about 
her face, even her lips are pallid, but she does not tremble. She 
searched the pockets of the sleeper and looked more scared, and 
also enraged. She came to the bed, put her bony hand and arm 
under the bolster, and found the bunch of keys. Conrad dear 
was sleeping so soundly and the movements of dear Eliza were 
so gentle that he was not disturbed. She turned up the gas, 
opened the safe, took out the sealed envelope, and thrust it in her 
pocket, and put into the safe another sealed envelope of precisely 
the same size, and similarly endorsed. She locked the safe, un- 
locked the doors of the chambers, and left them ajar, rinsed the 
glass out of which Conrad had drank his nightly mixture, replaced 
the bunch of keys under the bolster, turned down the gas, and 
departed. The shutting of the heavy outer door did not disturb 
Conrad dear, who continued to sleep profoundly until nearly nine 
o'clock in the morning. 

Within two months the long-looked-for event took place, and 
Conrad inserted a pathetic obituary notice in the daily newspapers. 

“ At his residence, near Regent’s Park, Cuthbert Clacy, Esq., in 
the 75th year of his age, beloved and venerated by all who knew 
him, and deeply lamented by his sorrowing relations.” 

After the funeral there was a cold collation. Miss Rispin, a 
moving mass of crape, was attended by Mr. Talons, her solicitor. 
Mr. Conrad Clacy was accompanied by Mr. Duckem, his solicitor. 
Mr. Skinner, the solicitor of the deceased, was also present. Dear 
Eliza and Conrad dear were effusively affectionate, and tried to 
look very sorrowful. 

When the meal was over, and the servant had left the room, Mr. 
Skinner said— 

** After the decease of my venerable client, I communicated with 
Miss Rispin, and her professional adviser, Mr. Talons, assisted me 
in looking through the papers of the deceased, but we have not 
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found a will. Yet I have reason to believe that my departed 
client did not purpose to die intestate.” 

“T apprehend he did not,” said Mr. Duckem. “I produce a 
sealed envelope, endorsed, I think, in the handwriting of the 
deceased, ‘to be opened after my funeral.’ This envelope was 
given by the deceased to my client, his nephew, with instructions 
to take special care of it. Mr. Skinner, you are the professional 
representative of the deceased, and I hand you the said sealed 
envelope.” 

* A curious proceeding, certainly,” said Miss Rispin. ‘Suppose 
cousin Conrad did not seal up the right document !” 

Conrad was,about to speak, when Mr. Duckem said— 

“ Really, Mr. Clacy, I cannot allow you to notice such an obser- 
vation.” 

“But I must speak,” exclaimed Conrad. “It is a most cruel 
imputation of my cousin. I seal the envelope! I received it 
from my beloved uncle as it is, and I do not know the contents. 
If it contains a will, it may be a will in favour of my cousin 
Eliza. That is the envelope I received from the deceased and as 
I received it.” 

“TI can’t think how my uncle could forget me, for he has often 
sworn that I should be bis heir.” 

“Perhaps you are his heir,” said Conrad. ‘There is the 
envelope as I received it; our uncle was not in any way influenced, 
and when he gave me that envelope about two months ago, and 
even unto the last, he was of most perfect testamentary capacity, 
his shrewd intellect being crystal clear.” 

“ Had I not better break the seal and read the contents ?” 
asked Mr. Skinner. 

The professional gentlemen and the cousins assented, and there 
was an awful half minute. Miss Rispin dropped her crape veil. 
Conrad looked at the floor. Mr. Skinner seemed so slow. Such 
silence that the cracking of the bit of wax could be heard. The 
envelope was opened, and out came a single sheet of paper. 

“ Yes, it is a will,” said Mr. Skinner, “ made in a form of which 
I supplied a draft to the deceased. It is duly witnessed.” 

What need for that tantalising speech? Mr. Skinner was 
dreadfully tedious and aggravating. He positively breathed on 
his spectacles, and deliberately wiped them before he read the 
document. 

The will bequeathed the whole of the property to the testator’s 
dear niece, Eliza Rispin. 

Dear Eliza put up her veil, fell on her knees, and exclaimed— 

“Oh, my more than father! oh, my darling uncle! oh, how you 
loved me, and how I loved you!” 

Conrad and Mr. Duckem had glanced at the will. 

“T swear their is some trick and some fraud,” cried Conrad, 
“ for it was my uncle’s latest intention to make me his heir.” 

ee 2 
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“T protest,” said Mr. Talons, “against such an unseemly remark. 
The will was in the charge of and has been produced by Mr. 
Clacy. He has told us that the document is that which was given 
to his custody by the deceased, that the deceased was of perfect 
testamentary capacity, and that for all he knew the will might 
be in favour of my client, who, for twenty years, was the right 
hand and companion of the deceased. Now he is disappointed and 
dares to use the words ‘trick’ and ‘fraud.’ That is foolish as well 
as unseemly.” 

“The cat has beaten us,” whispered Mr. Duckem to Conrad. 
“You have lost the fortune, and my post obit bonds are waste 

aper.” 
' ‘AS Conrad walked away with Mr. Duckem he said— 

“Can we not dispnte the will? I swear my uncle intended me 
to be his heir.” 

“How can we dispute the will, Clacy? After what you stated 
about the envelope, your ignorance of the contents, and the 
testamentary capacity of ycur uncle, the other side would call you 
as a witness to prove their case. You have lost about a hundred 
thousand pounds, and I five thousand pounds.” 

An hour later one of the servants at the house of the late Mr. 
Clacy pushed open the dining-room door and was astonished at 
seeing the profusely craped Miss Rispin dancing a sort of high 
jinks breakdown and shouting— 

“Hurrah ! hurrah! it was game against game, but though the 
cards were dead against me in the conquering game I have won 
the rub. Hurrah! hurrah!” 

Those who are imbued with the ethical views of the moral story- 
tellers who profess to write not to amuse but to improve, whose 
tales are sermons dished as fiction, will expect to hear that Miss 
Rispin’s fraud did not bring her the wealth she expected, or that 
she became too ill to enjoy it, or that her conscience made her 
miserable. 

Conrad is indeed miserable. He has never quite recovered from 
an attack of brain fever. He has felt the cruel gnawing of 
hunger, and dear Eliza refused to give him a shilling. He is now 
employed by the proprietor of a patent hair dye to compose 
advertisements, write letters, and address parcels, at a salary of 
30s. per week. 

Woe unto the trickster who fails ! 

But Miss Rispin, the successful trickster, basks in brilliant 
sunshine. The property proved to be worth £120,000. She enjoys 
excellent health; she is not in the least troubled about her 
fraudulent conduct; she flourishes like the greenest of bay trees, 


courted by society, honoured for her philanthropy, and venerated 
as a model of piety. 





A WAR NOTE. 


THE time is at hand for the fray, 
Society’s annual battle, 
When night is as busy as day, 
And both are but turmoil and rattle. 
Mamma, to her duties awake, 
Already has made preparation ; 
Her match-making skill is at stake, 
And match-making is her vocation. 


Yet Ethel, alas! seasons five 
For someone has patiently waited, 
She’s anxious, and willing to wive, 
And still she has never yet mated. 
But something this year must be done, 
Her case is becoming appalling, 
Her sister’s campaigns have begun, 
And they'll be her chances forestalling. 


A house has been taken in town, 

The carriage has gone to the maker, 
With orders to re-line in brown, 

Before it comes back from Long Acre. 
A pair of fine mettlesome greys 

Have taken the place of “ Old Nigger.” 
Mamma thinks it certainly pays, 

In horseflesh to cut a good figure. 


The dresses for court are all planned, 

The two younger girls practise daily, 
Their curtsies and “ kissing the hand,” 

At present they manage it gaily. 
But, oh! what a different thing 

They'll find it when Royalty facing, 
Their grace will feel all on the wing, 

As backwards their way they’re retracing. 


Papa hardly seems as well pleased, 

At times he is grumpy and gloomy, 
His pockets, so frequently eased 

Are growing quite empty and roomy. 
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He says he can’t stand the expense, 

And views the whole thing with suspicion, 
Mamma sternly bids him “ talk sense,” 

And quickly he’s brought to submission. 


His duties, so far as he sees, 

Are summed up in “ paying the piper,” 
Mamma bids him wait, by degrees 

The fruits of her scheme will grow riper, 
Until they shall drop from the tree 

On which they both set such a high count, 
And graft themselves on, it may be, 

The stem of a Marquis or Viscount. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 





LE PRINTEMPS. 


THE reign of grim Winter is over: 
Right merrily sing 

The throstles, full fain to discover 
The presence of Spring. 


Pale primroses told them the story 
Of joyous surprise : 

I learnt. it, ere they, from the glory 
In Emmeline’s eyes. | 


J. F. ROLPH. 





ALEXANDRE DUMAS, THE ELDER. 
By EDMOND ABOUT. 


Dumas was a‘great schoolboy, who hid under his good humour and 
boisterous gaiety more comimon sense and true wisdom than fell to 
the lot of ninety-nine out of every hundred. He was the type of 
a free lance, who proved the rules of conventionality to be stupid; 
of a pleasure-seeker who might serve as model to all industrious 
workers; of a knight-errant ever in quest of the adventures of 
gallantry, politics and war, who had studied, for his own share alone, 
more than three convents of Benedictines. He was the image of 
a prodigal who, having squandered thousands in reckless libera- 
lities, left behind him, unconsciously, the heritage of aking. His 
was the radiant face of an egotist who devoted his whole life to 
his mother, his children, his friends, his country; of a compliant 
and easy-tempered father, who threw the reins on his son’s neck, 
and who, nevertheless, had the exceptional good fortune to see 
himself reproduced whilst living by one of the best and most illus- 
trious men whom France has ever applauded. 

His books will be read after his comedies and dramas shall 
have been withdrawn from the stage. For an age and longer, his 
entrancing stories, wherein the action never languishes, the style 
is limpid and brilliant as the crystal of a spring-well, and the 
dialogue crackles like green wood on a fire, will continue to be the 
joy of the young, the distraction of the old, a refreshment for the 
wearied, a consolation for the ailing, a delight for all. I have 
known mature men passably occupied—myself, for instance— 
forget themselves an entire night in the company of the “ Chevalier 
de Maison-Rouge ” or the “ Mohicans de Paris.” I still hear my 
children quarrelling in friendly guise because one has not yet 
finished the second volume of “ Monte-Cristo,” when the other, 
who is awaiting his turn, has arrived at the end of the first. From 
this I conclude that Dumas has lost nothing of his freshness since 
the days—alas! far in the bygone now—when he nearly caused 
the death of one of my school-companions. He was a little 
Spaniard, an interne at the Pension Massin; he was sleepless, 
had lost his appetite, and was gradually wasting away as if stricken 
with home-sickness. Sarcey, who was in the same class and had 
conceived a friendship for him, asked him one day: 

“Ts it your mother you wish to see?” - 
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“ No,” answered the child, “ she is dead.” 

“ Your father, then ? ” 

“ He used to beat me.” 

“ Your brothers and sisters ?” 

‘“‘T have none.” 

“ Why, then, are you so anxious to get back to Spain ?” 

“To finish a book I began reading in the vacation.” 

“ What is the name of it ?” 

“ Los Tres Mosqueteros.” 

The poor child had the nostalgia of the “ Trois Mousquetaires.” 

Not merely for his incomparable genius as a story-teller should 
Dumas be dear to men of letters, but for his character, his habits, 
his good qualities, his foibles, his errors even. There have been 
as great writers, but never a typical littérateur so perfectly ac- 
complished. He did many things outside his proper sphere of 
action, taking part, for example, in the Revolution of 1830, and 
the conquest of the Two Sicilies; but it may be said without 
exaggeration that he lived only to write. 

When he plunged into history it was like the diver, who sinks 
into the depths of ocean to return with a pearl. When he 
travelled in Africa, in Syria, in the Caucasus, in Switzerland, in 
Italy, it was to recount the narrative of his travels. The most 
common-place of meetings, the most insipid of conversations, 
furnished him with the materials of an interesting page. He 
reared animals, dogs, cats, monkeys, tortoises, frogs, even a bear, 
if my memory does not betray me; it was to endow them with 
a soul, and be that soul’s interpreter. The fair sex monopolised 
much of his heart, but little of his time; I doubt if the most 
favoured amongst them had sufficient empire over him to turn 
him from his work, for he only ceased to produce when he ceased 
to live. And, gracious Heavens! what would have come to pass 
if the man for whom an entire people waited with open mouth 
failed for a single day? That was a happy era when the great 
political journals based their claims to popularity on the fictions 
they supplied, and the leading article, was, so to speak, but a 
hors d’cewvre ; for France took a more vivid interest in d’Artagnan 
or Edmond Dantés than in Messieurs Duvergier de Hauranne and 
Guizot. 

It was the golden age of romance, the reign of Dumas the 
First, who was the most benignant of kings, for he only abused 
his power against the publishers to the profit of his conjréres. In 
making wit a quotable article in the market, like porcelain or 
pig-iron, he served his neighbour as much, nay more, than 
himself, and considerably ameliorated the condition of the writer. 
He likewise elevated him in the eyes of fools—that imposing 
majority of the human race—by the magnificence of his mode of 
living and his unexampled bounties. The grands seigneurs had 
humiliated great talents long enough. Dumas took it into his 
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head to avenge poor Colletet, bespattered to the neck, and all who 
had for two centuries accepted disdainful alms of financiers or 
governments. He worked wonders in this way; perhaps he went 
too far, for his ignorance of figures sometimes handed him over 
to the mercies of creditors, usurers and bum-bailiffs. 

But Dumas was not the man to put himself out for such trifles. 
When he was certain he was in debt, he toiled for his creditors as 
he had toiled for his friends, his sweethearts, and his parasites. 
That did not matter much to him, for his personal wants were 
confined to ink and paper. I am wrong: he needed collaborateurs 
and employed a good number of them. He made no concealment 
of it, nor would it be of any use; for a moment’s thought will 
convince anyone that no single hand could compass more than 
a hundred volumes a year. The curious and the incompe- 
tent looked upon this necessity of his craft as a crime, and 
wept crocodile tears over the martyrs of glory and talent. ‘I 
cannot find it in me to compassionate the colleagues of Dumas 
when I look upon those who survive. The master neither 
deprived them of their money, for they are rich; nor of their 
glory, for they are celebrated; nor of their talents, for they 
possess them still, and in abundance. 

As far as regards that, I am bound to say the complaint never 
came from them. On the contrary, the proudest of them were 
boastful of having belonged to so good a school, and it is with a 
veritable piety that the most illustrious of all, Auguste Maquet, 
always speaks of his great friend. I do not know in what propor- 
tion the profits of joint toil were divided; on the one hand, his 
renown and the superiority of his style gave Dumas the privilege 
of claiming the lion’s share, but the eagerness with which his 
patronage was sought after proves that this powerful genius was 
an equitable genius. Touching the amount of work he contributed 
to the sum total, I can tell it with a sort of accuracy, for a happy 
concurrence of circumstances enabled me to surprise the prolific 
author in flagrante delicto of collaboration. 

It was in March, 1858, at Marseilles. I was on my way to 
Italy, or, at any rate, I believed I was, and meant to take the boat 
to Civita Vecchia the same evening. But, on setting foot on the 
railway platform, I felt myself suddenly lifted from the ground by 
a superb and kindly Colossus, who pressed me to his breast. He 
had come there to meet an adored lady whom he had forgotten to 
worship since the previous evening, for in his impatience to see 
her again he had given her a rival. He welcomed her all the 
same with the most exquisite gallantry, and then, turning to me, 
he said, “ I lay embargo on you; alight at my hotel: we will dine 
together, and I will make you a bowillabaise myself so tooth- 
some that you will lick your fingers. Afterwards you will come 
to the Gymnase to applaud the first representation of a piece 
which they have forced me to write in three days; Clarisse and 
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Jenneval are wonderful in it, and my little ingénue a love. But 
say nothing of it before the lady from Paris.” 

I yielded to his wish joyfully, as one always yielded to this 
irresistible being. His bouwillabaise was delicious; his drama, 
entitled the “ Gardes Forestiers,” had a triumphant success; they 
offered a crown of gold to the author on the stage; the orchestra 
of the theatre came under the windows of his hotel to give him a 
serenade, amid the acclamations of the public. He appeared on 
the baleony, thanked the musicians, and harangued the people. 
We afterwards went to the best restaurant in the city, where 
the lessees had prepared a sumptuous supper, the enjoyment of 
which was prolonged until three or four in the morning. We 
returned to the hotel: I was almost sleeping as I stood. He, the 
giant, was fresh and cheerful as a man who had just stepped from 
between the sheets. He made me enter his room, lit in my 
presence two tall candles, placed them under a shade, and said : 

“Take a rest, thou venerable patriarch; as Iam no more than 
fifty-five years old, Iam going to write three feuzlletons, which 
must be posted to-morrow, or rather by this morning’s mail. IfI 
should chance to have the time to spare I shall tackle for Montigny 
a short act, the plan of which is trotting through my head.” 

I fancied he was joking at my expense; but on awaking, I 
found in the ante-room, where he was humming an air as he 
shaved, three large packets, addressed to the Patrie, the Journal 
Pour Tous and some other Paris periodical, whose title I forget. 
A roll of paper directed to Montigny contained the short act he 
had spoken of, which was simply a master-piece—the “ Invitation 
& la Valse.” 

It is a manifest impossibility for a man, no matter how richly 
endowed, to get through such an amount of work in a few hours, 
unless his task has been seriously prepared beforehand, either by 
himself or somebody else. Dumas wrote his romances with his 
own hand, in handsome and legible characters, on large-sized 
sheets of blue-tinted satin paper. 

He improvised his embellishments on a foundation which was 
by no means improvised, but was elaborated by his associate 
worker from his original sketch. In imagination I can still see, 
on the table of the hotel, the first version of the “ Compagnons de 
Jehu.” It was a thick bundle of foolscap eut in slips of four, 
and covered with a small, clear caligraphy; a capital work even 
in this state ; the action briskly indicated by Dumas, the characters 
agreeably outlined by Dumas, the style one that would bear being 
read—in short, an excellent romance which only needed to be 
written by Dumas. All that the author had to do was to rewrite 
it in his own fashion, to make it altogether his and worthy of him. 

He copied after his manner, that is to say, in scattering the 
gold-dust of genius with open hands, each little sheet of the white 
paper being pasted on a large sheet of the blue. 
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The relative capacity of the father and the son may some day, 
perhaps, be the theme of Plutarchian parallel, which I emphati- 
cally decline to make, and for reasons; the effort demands half-a- 
century longer cf experience, the influence of time and the 
knowledge of a lapidary skilful enough to discriminate between 
the Regent and Sancey diamonds. I have seen Parisians try to 
establish a comparison between these two great virtuosi, but in 
vain were they invited to the same table ; they reciprocally muffled 
their lights and dissembled their wit as best they could, for each 
feared to make display before the other, and each loved the 
other to abnegation. 

In our precious and too brief intimacy at Marseilles, Dumas 
pere said to me:—* You are right to love Alexandre ; he is a being 
profoundly human, and has a heart as large as his brain.” 
Kindliness entered for three-fourths, at least, into the opulent, 
weird, and cloudy composition of his genius. Under the good 
writer, destined to become classic, thanks to the clearness of his 
style, one always found the good man, and the good Frenchman. 
He loved his country above and before all things, without making 
sacrifices to the spirit of party, or falling into the deplorable 
iniquities of politics. 

None has written of Louis XVI. with more respect, of Marie 
Antoinette with deeper pity, of Napoleon I. with higher admira- 
tion, than this professed and convinced Republican. Thus, in 
concurrence with Michelet and Henri Martin, with the most ardent 
and austere, he made our history popular; thus he merited that 
rude courtesy of fate which made him die at the end of the terri- 
ble year which took him from France at the same time as Alsace 
and Lorraine, and shrouded him, like a vanquished soldier, under 
the national flag in mourning. 

This free-thinker, who was likewise a believer, religiously 
respected the creeds of others; this bon vivant, this jovial com- 
panion, never propagated any but sound principles, or preached a 
moral code that was not wholesome; wherefore it is that the 
spectacle is offered us of the faithful of all communions unani- 
mously absolving the venial lapses of his life and pen. 

In sum, this writer—impetuous, strong and irresistible as a 
loosened torrent—never abandoned himself to hate or vengeance : 
he was clement to his worst enemies ; he has left behind him none 
but friends. 











SALLY. 


By JOHN HILL. 


AUTHOR OF “THE WATERS OF MARAH,” ETC, 





CuarTerR XII. 
Oh your sweet eyes, your low replies! 


“ Hana it all, I shall have to make your acquaintance over again, 
Alec,” said the General, on Sunday morning at breakfast. “ You 
are so different, you know, from the boy I used to go and see at 
Trinity College, when the races and parties were going on. Do 
you take tea or coffee now? I told them to put both on the 
table, as I forgot to ask you yesterday ; we had so many important 
things to talk about.” 

“ Coffee, please. I never tasted coffee like yours, father, and 
I’ve often regretfully remembered it, especially when feeding in a 
coffee tavern.” 

“Yes. This ought to be good. I’ve had it from my agents in 
town—they get it in bond—for the last five-and-twenty years. 
I’ve got some of the old cheroots, too—-the Trichinopolis, you 
know, you used to steal when you were a boy.” 

*“ And you pretended not to miss them, in order to get off 
having to scold me. Wasn't that so?” 

“Eh? Oh,I don’t know. We'll have a couple out in the 
compound after breakfast; there’ll be just time before getting 
ready for church. Alec, would you care to go to church with me 
this morning? Just once in a way, you know. I daresay you 
haven’t been in one for a long time.” 

* Of course I'll go.” Of course he would, being so repentantly 
bent on making the old soldier’s latter days happy that he would 
have said“ Yes, of course” cheerfully if the General had said, 
“Would you care to do poojah to Vishnu for half-an-hour or so? 
I’ve got a very nice idol in the drawing-room.” 

“It gets chillier now in the morning, but one scarcely feels it 
in my little bit of garden, it’s so sheltered. You hardly notice 
that the summer is gone. By the way, you ought to look over 
your old books that are here, just to see if they are all right. 
I’ve done my best to keep them safe and tidy, because I some- 
times thought, you know, they were all I had left of you. There 
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are some Latin and Greek books, and your Shakespeare—oh, and 
there’s an old saloon pistol too. I take it down and clean it when 
it wants cleaning. You used to shoot at a mark with it in the 
garden at the old house. Uncommon good shot you got to be 
with it, too. However, that won’t be much use to you now. I 
took to reading your Shakespeare sometimes—some of the plays 
and passages you had marked, you know. And, ‘pon my word, 
there was some very good stuff in them—a great deal I didn’t 
know, or had forgotten. I fancy one neglects that sort of thing 
a great deal too much nowadays, when there are so many news- 
papers and novels and rubbish published.” 

“Yes. If people—a good many people—read more and wrote 
less it would be a much more intelligent and less conceited 
world.” 

“There now—that’s another of the differences in you. You 
never used to say things like that in the old days. °Pon my word, 
I believe it’s done you good, this knocking about the world for 
three years!” 

“ Of course it has.” 

“Still, it has been very hard lines for you, and it’s my fault 
for being such an old donkey as to waste my money in specula- 
ting. Otherwise you might never have left us, except just to see 
the world comfortably, as other young men do. But I thought, 
as silly people often do, that I was acting for the best.” 

“If you think I am going to entertain a proposition so wildly 
preposterous as that—that it is your fault I was a swaggering, 
idle, money-chucking, vicious undergraduate, and met with my 
due reward—well, you are mistaken.” 

“It is very kind of you to say so, but I was very short-sighted 
and foolish.” 

“ T say,” said Alec, wishing to get the conversation out of the 
personal channel, “ what a capital fellow Alaster McAlpin is, isn’t 
he?” 

“He is a most gentlemanly, quiet, unpresuming young man. 
And when he talks you can see he means exactly what he says. 
He has seen good service, too. I wormed that out of him before 
I had known him ten minutes. You don’t easily take in an old 
fellow like me in matters of that kind, though, perhaps, I may be 
easy enough to take in in Stocks and Companies. I hope he will 
find the place pleasant, and stay in it. I like and respect him 
very much. By the way, I understood from him that you must, 
leave us again to-morrow.” 

“T must. Call of duty. I'll come again next Saturday.” 

“ All right, my boy. Mustn’t shirk your duty, of course. Now 
what is it you are acting? Let’s see the paper—it’ll be there 
somewhere.” 

Alec gave a sketch of the play, which was rather of the 
romantic melodramatic order, and the General found it in the 









paper, and looked daily to see that the announcement was safe 
there, containing the name of the play and Mr. A. Morley’s name 
among the others. And then Alec gave him sketches of the other 
principal persons whose names were mentioned, and told any 
amusing or characteristic anecdote about them he remembered, 
with all of which his father was mightily interested and enter- 
tained. In due time, and after the consumption of the promised 
cheroots, the two walked in to Mudford Abbey Church, the 
General very upright in a thin black frock coat with a flower in it, 
and a tall hat, his son “at ease” in his dark tweed jacket and 
“ deerstalker ” hat of the same material, in which he had arrived 
the day before, it being just then the only respectable suit he had. 

Mighty fine they both looked, too, with the sunlight from the 
window-stains stroking them now and then, as they stood up, the 
General, with his eye-glasses on an aquiline nose, reading his 
psalm, his son sending furtive, dark-eyed glances round the 
church, as though searching for something: each looking so 
different from the other, and yet both so handsome. The congre- 
gation had a good hour-and-three-quarters’ stare, gratis, at the 
returned wanderer, and said afterwards, “ He looks just like an 
actor, doesn’t he? And quite gentlemanly all the same.” 

Mr. Chance formed a better opinion of him. If a young man 
is good-looking and intelligent, and yet sacrifices a fine autumn 
morning to hear your eloquent discourse on the destructive ten- 
dencies of that superficial veneer called modern culture and 
criticism, you, being a clergyman, cannot help beginning to think 
there are redeeming points in him. Outside the church there 
was of course large recognition and congratulation for Alec to go 
through. 

“Can I ever have been the object of such affection to so many 
dreadful people ?” he asked privily of Mr. Lyatt. 

“ Thrift, thrift, my boy,” said the latter, “they thought you 
were worth knowing then, and think you may possibly be worth 
knowing still. Remember, you were likely to come into a very 
decent bit of property when you left here last. Now they respect 
you for once having had a chance of having property, and talk to 
you out of curivsity.” 

“When I left here last! Yes. So I was, and a nice use I 
probably would have made of it if ’'d had it. I suppose if my 
education had continued as it began, instead of being cut short by 
circumstances, I should have gone on the turf, owned a theatre, a 
newspaper and a harem, and ended an abbreviated career in a jail 
or asylum, or my old acquaintance, the ’ouse. Tell me, Uncle 
Harry, I want to know who’s which, generally. I ama sort of Rip 
van Winkle on the three years’ system or short service system, and 
wish to hear the changes. How’s Bobby Corfe? I remember he 
used to come to your place a good deal, and fool round after the 
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“He does it still, in a dough-headed sort of way. You'll have 
to sit on him sometimes.” 

“T will with great pleasure. That old fool Baynes, walking in 
front there—same as ever I suppose ?” 

“Quite so. You can judge that people aren’t changed much, 
as you saw most of them in church. Chance has got new 
curates. Miss Margesson was married to a Captain Ward, now 
stationed at Westerfield, a few weeks ago, and old Joe Wong that 
used to carry letters is dead. There is a new hotel in the Market 
Place, opposite the old‘ Wheatsheaf, and next to the ‘ White Horse.’ 
That is all, I think.” 

“Thanks. By the way, there used to be some people here 
called Byrne, do you remember? I didn’t see them in church. 
Are they buried, or married, or anything ?” 

“ They are still here, and neither ‘ buried nor married.’ Why ? 
Have you leanings that way ?” 

* Can’t lean any way at present. Hard work keeping one body 
alive, to say nothing of a joint-stock company of two, with power 
to add to their number. Good-bye, Uncle Harry, I must walk on 
and join the governor. My society has a morbid fascination for 
him just now, which it is my duty to gratify, as I’m off again to- 
morrow.” 

“ Good-bye. Look in on us before you leave.” 

“ All right.” Alec walked home, and lunched with his father. 
In the afternoon—a very fine, calm, October afternoon—he started 
out by himself with one of the Trichinopoli cheroots in his 
mouth, for a stroll. He walked first of all to Balaclava Cottage. 

“ Dr. McAlpin in ?” 

“Yes, sir. Will you step upstairs, please. Why, it’s never you, 
sir! Well, I’m sure now, if I ever should have known you!” It’s 
curious how often surprise is expressed in the conditional mood. 

“And I ’ope you keep your ’ealth, sir? That’s right. This is 
the room, sir.” 

“Thanks. Hullo, McAlpin. What a beastly state you're in! 
Do you generally live in such a judiciously balanced combination 
of slaughter-house and pig-sty?” 

“1 do not when I expect patients. But they don’t come often, 
and certainly not the Sunday, so I thought myself free to stir up 
this fellow’s heart and get some curves. Are you for a little 
pilocarpin just now ?” 

“ Certainly not. I say,do put that filthy corpse away—what is 
it ?—a cat ?—and come out.” 

“It’s not a cat, and it’s not a corpse. Why would I come out ?” 
McAlpin lit his clay pipe and proceeded to look through a long roll 
of paper, with pink undulations on it. 

“ Because it’s a such an inviting afternoon, and because I want 
you to.” 

“Where do you want to go?” 
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“ Anywhere. But in the first place I want to introduce you to 
some old friends of mine—some of the very few people here who 
are at all interesting—the Byrnes, I mean. I think it would do 
you good to know them, and I should like somebody I could trust 
to have an eye on them while I was away, one way and another.” 

**T do know them.” 

“ All the better. Won’t you come then?” 

“T’m not saying I'll not come. Sit down, and let me clear the 
room a bit.” 

“Oh, by all means, take that nameless, hideous thing away. 
Did you say the poor beast wasn’t dead ?” 

“Tt’s not dead. I would not have got many curves from a dead 
warm-blooded creature.” 

“But isn’t it suffermmg the tortures of the damned at this 
moment, while you are calmly smoking over its quivering carcase ? ” 

“No, it isn’t. It’s unconscious. I do not observe any quivers.” 

*“ But when it wakes ?” 

“The poor beastie will never wake again in this world.” 

“‘ Have you got any whisky ?” 

“Surely.” McAlpin put a bottle on the table. 

“Give us two penn’orth. There’s such an infernal smell in 
here—and wash your hands and put on your hat—look sharp.” 

In a few minutes the residents in Abbey Street, where Balaclava 
Cottage was situated, had the gratification of seeing Mr. Alec 
Lyatt and Dr. Alaster McAlpin walk past their windows, each 
smoking, and in anything but Sabbath attire—from the Abbey 
Street point of view that is to say. 

“ How did you get to know the Byrnes?” asked Alec. 

“JT was introduced to them at your Uncle’s, about a week ago. 
I have not. seen any of them since, except in the distance. 

“ What do you think of Sally ?” 

“ You're saying ?” 

“ What do you think of Sally ?” 

“She is a very bonnie young lady, and seems intelligent.” 

“T know not seems. She is so. But that is only one of your 
beastly cautious expressions. Did you say you had only seen 
Sally once ?” 

“T said I was introduced to them at Mr. Lyatt’s.” 

“And she has grown up really pretty? I might be sure of 
that though.” 

“T think ye will be sure of that, when you see her.” 

“She was a great flame of mine when I left here last. I 
was a few years younger then—in fact I was in my questionist’s 
term, and she was—let’s see—she was about seventeen; she must 
be near twenty or twenty-one now. Her birthday is the 30th 
October. Of course I was poetic and sentimental and rapturous 
then, and looked at things from that platform. She wasn’t 
bad at spooning then, I tremble to think what she may be now.” 
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“ Do you think it just fair to talk of a young girl that way?” 

‘“‘ My dear boy, I’m merely speaking the plain truth in common 
language to an intimate and confidential friend. I like her, of 
course. But I’m not exactly the same as I was when I left here 
after a touching farewell, and I don’t suppose she is either. 
When you have known a few more girls you won’t think my 
extremely mild statements so profane. When they first came 
here, I used to meet Sally Byrne all over the place and wonder 
who she was, she had such a curious expression in her eyes. I 
nicknamed her ‘little Brown-Eyes.’ She went to school in a 
sailor’s hat, with a music-roll under her arm, I found, by frequent 
observations. At last, when my relations took it into their heads to 
call, I got to know that little Brown Eyes was Miss Sally Byrne. 
And a very jolly little girl she was.” 

“You seem to remember it well.” 

“Naturally. One of the pleasantest episodes in my chequered 
career.” 

“To you mean to chequer your career with a continuation of 
the epasod ?” 

“ Beautiful language, that acquired by Highlanders after a pro- 
longed residence in Edinburgh!” observed Alec, to space gene- 
rally. 

« It is that. I’m told sometimes I’ve a trace of it myself.” 

“ Are you?” replied the other, with grave surprise. 

“Aye. I was saying, do you mean your further life to be 
chequered with brown eyes ?” 

“No. They’ve lost all power over me now. Nothing but what 
the books call a tender recollection on my side and probably little 
recollection at all on hers.” And Alec believed he was speaking 
the truth. 

“‘ Ah.” 

Mrs. Byrne’s house was situated on the Linsake side of Mud- 
ford, like most of the more or less fashionable residences, that 
they might get the advantage of the river in its unpolluted 
neighbourhood. That portion of the town was its West End, 
though really south, relatively to the rest, and was called variously 
“Up the Hill,” “ The other End,” and “ Along the Linsake Road.” 
The Byrne residence was called Irene Lodge. It was not, and 
never had been, what is generally understood by a lodge, and, as 
far as its present occupants were concerned, might be called 
Irene in delicate irony. It was a small house, of modern origin, 
built of red bricks, and partially concealed its native hideousness 
by different kinds of creepers. It had a piece of lawn in front, 
and an oblong garden with a respectably large tree, and very 
small arbour behind. 

As the two young men arrived they heard the sounds of a piano 
through the open bow-window. “ That’s Lizzie,” said Alec. “You 
don’t catch Sally wasting a fine afternoon on Beethoven.” 
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“Ts that Beethoven ?” 

“Yes. 1 suppose you would prefer the Something-na-Quaigh 
on a bag-pipe ?” 

*“ You shouldn’t mock at what you don’t understand. I didn’t 
mock at Beethoven.” 

Alec grunted and rang the bell. The piano ceased, and Lizzie 
Byrne appeared at the door. Oh, how do you do, Dr. McAlpin ? 
Mr. Lyatt, you are rather changed since we saw you last. Come 
in. I don’t know where the servants are. They generally give 
themselves leave out on Sunday afternoon.” Alec and McAlpin 
entered the drawing-room and found Mrs. Byrne there, trying to 
look as if she had not just awoke from a sound sleep, and taking 
furtive glances at the straightness of her cap in the chimney 

lass. 
ee Well, I’m sure. You're quite a stranger, but I’m very glad to 
see you safe back again, Mr. Lyatt,” said she. “What a time it 
is since you were here last, when you come to think of it! And 
yet it doesn’t seem so long.” 

“Tt has seemed long enough to me.” 

“ Oh, yes, travelling and one thing and another, I suppose it 
would. Would you like a glass of wine ?” 

“No, thanks,” said Alec, with the taste of McAlpin’s “ two- 
penn’orth” lingering in his mouth. 

* Won't you have a glass of sherry, Dr. McAlpin ?” 

“T thank ye, no.” 

The late Connaught Ranger had bequeathed to her at least one 
habit, that of offering immediate fluid refreshment. 

* Ah, well, we shall be having tea soon. Where’s Sally ?” 

“JT think she’s in the garden. It’s very pleasant out of doors 
this afternoon—almost warm enough for summer, though the 
leaves are falling all over the road outside.” 

“ T don’t think one can have too much of out-of-doors in weather 
like this,” said Alec. 

“ Suppose we have tea in the garden this afternoon, mother ? 
We sha’n’t have many more chances.” 

“It is such a trouble getting in all the things afterwards.” 

* That’s my look out, as I shall have to do it. Perhaps these 
two gentlemen will help carrying the things out, however.” 

“ Of course,” said Alec, starting up. “ Where’s the table? You 
still use that squash-up table, I suppose ?” 

“Yes. Fancy you remembering it! It’s in the next room,” 
said Mrs. Byrne. 

“ Well, if you will be so kind, come with me, and I'll give you 
the things,” said Lizzie, leading the way into the adjoining or 
dining-room, from which McAlpin and Alec issued, laden with a 
table and several chairs. A short flight of steps led into the 
garden, down which they stepped circumspectly, and deposited 
their loads under the tree, at Lizzie’s direction. Here Sally, with 
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a novel in one hand and an open Japanese umbrella inthe other, 
emerged from the seclusion which the arbour granted,. while 
McAlpin went back to carry one more chair and the table-cloth, 
and Lizzie accompanied him to get the latter out. Sally looked 
at the remaining young man with critical and admiring eyes. 

“Well, Alec!” said she, in the pleasant low voice, peculiar to 
certain Irish people. They shook hands. 

“ Sally—you’re grown up.” 

“No I’m not. Don’t want to be.” 

“Growing up is one of the few things you can’t have your own 
way with. When I last saw you, I saw a little girl, who was 
sorry I was going away, and kissed me.” 

“ And you find a big girl, who is glad to see you back——’ 

* And won’t kiss me?” 

Sally looked at Alec Lyatt with a serious face and a laugh in 
her eyes, and shook her head slowly. 

“Why not? Just as a matter of curiosity?” 

“ Not proper.” 

“‘ That’s rather a poor reason for you to give me, isn’t it ?” 

“Well, I don’t want to then. I suppose you will believe 
that ?” 

“ Pll try.” 

Re-enter McAlpin and Lizzie. 

Sally shook hands with McAlpin and said: “Come and see 
my dog. I want you to look at his tongue and feel his pulse.” 
Said dog was reclining on a bench in the arbour. McAlpin 
inspected him. ‘Wake up, Report! Here’s the doctor come to 
see you.” Report woke and yawned cavernously, exposing a pink 
tongue of vast length. 

“‘There’s nothing much the matter with him, except too mach 
irregular food at irregular times I’m thinking, and insufficient 
exercise. What did you say his name was ?” 

“Report. Evil Report in full.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he follows me generally about the neighbourhood, 
and often makes himself heard. I say, why haven’t you been to 
see us before? I thought you would have been.” 

“ Well, really, you know, I wasn’t asked.” 

“T asked you. And I told you I have things my own way here. 
Besides, they would have been very glad to see you. However, 
now you have come you'll come again, won’t you ?” 

“J will be very glad to. What very fine roses you have! I 
suppose you spend a good deal of your time cultivating them ?” 

“ Not much—Lizzie does the gardening. I squirt water with 
the hose at them sometimes—and on Report too, in warm weather. 
It’s not bad fun, when there isn’t: any other, he hates itso. I 
told you before I wasn’t industrious, or particularly useful.” 

“ But you might be if you liked, isn’t that so?” 

ff 
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“ Perhaps. If I liked. I often wish I hadn’t been such a young 
fool at school—wish I knew more than I do about all sorts of 
things. I have hardly anything to read, except this sort of thing ” 
(battered novel, risky-extravagant, full of lime-lit heroism, extra- 
grimy villany and with sauce piquante of epigrammatic vice). 
“T can’t start straight off on Lizzie’s books. I haven’t worked my 
way up to her level, and she isn’t quite enough at home in her 
own subjects to be able to make them very pleasant tome. She 
gets dictatorial and sarcastic, and then I get impatient of course. I 
tried to read Carlyle’s “ French Revolution,” because she was read- 
ing it. Well, I read the exciting bits here and there, which she 
thought horrid, and hurried over, but I couldn’t stand all the stuff 
about states-general and those things. She plodded through all 
that, but I don’t believe she understood it. I have no one to talk 
sense to me, no one I mean who really knows what he is talking 
about, and doesn’t fuss about things that don’t matter. I wish 
you would tell me sometimes what to do.” 

“What todo? That’s a large question.” 

“Well, what to read—and think, then. I think a good deal in 
a sort of way of my own, but nothing much comes of it. And I 
have such a craving for knowledge sometimes.” 

McAlpin was compassionate for the struggle of a lonely mind 
against the dense fog-walls of common-place which shut it in. 
This was the brave, humble, and blunt confession of a girl who 
wished to be—to think, and to do—something. But what? Poor 
Alaster, you have worked and wandered, you have disentangled 
many a plexus and mended and patched many a human breakage 
and rent. Were you ever elevated to intellectual Papacy by a 
pretty girl before ? I think not. Curious, not ungrateful sensation, 
isn’t it? Gives you a high opinion of the girl to start with, and 
stirs up some of that bountiful pity and wrath of yours, of which 
there are whole vials and cisterns hidden away somewhere, covered 
up with many lids, with valves weighed down by treatises on the 
segmentation of the skull, on things in themselves and other 
things. Here is a thing in itself which may burst some of those 
valves. Look to it, Alaster. 

“T hardly know what to say, off hand. We must talk more of 
this.” 

“ Of course. We will—some day—soon. Alec is going to-morrow, 
isn’t he?” 

“ Aye.” 

* Are you sure ?” 

“ Aye.” 

“When shall I see you again? Will you come to-morrow 
afternoon ? There will be more peace then.” 

Alaster McAlpin looked rather dubiously at Mrs. Byrne (now 
arrived) and Lizzie. “I’m not very sure ” he began. 

* Oh, you might come!” 
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“ Tea’s ready, Sally!” 

They joined the rest. 

Alec was amusing Mrs. Byrne and Lizzie with some of his 
numerous small and great adventures. ‘ You have no idea, Mrs, 
Byrne, what a perfect tramp I can become on short notice,” said 
he, “ give me a clay pipe, a knotted scarf of some sort, and no 
collar and bad boots, and I'll guarantee to provide the proper half 
hang-dog, half desperate expression. I'll beg of you at the road 
side sme day, with a long story of my dismissal from the Civil 
Service for the steadfast way in which I refused to desert my 
political principles, and my subsequent gaining of a medal at 
Waterloo, with clasps for Agincourt and Thermopyle. 

Sally, wouldn’t you like to be a tramp, a nice, picturesque, 
clean stage gipsy, you know, with a bright red handkerchief round 
your head and a wood-anemone in the corner of your mouth ?” 

“ T should think it would be rather fun. Id tell people their 
fortunes, and get money.” 

“ What would you spend it on?” 

Sally hesitated, glanced at McAlpin, who appeared to be 
listening, and said: 

“ Books.” 

* Which someone else would carry, eh ?” 

* Of course.” 

“ Have you any photographs or sketches of yourself as any of the 
many curious things you seem to have been?” asked Lizzie. 

“No. Didn’t generally have money to throw away on such 
luxuries. I’m going to get some done now, though. I’m going 
to ‘make up’ into a series, for a sort of new ‘ Rake’s Progress.’ 
One, ‘ The Undergraduate,’ with a woful bill from his tailor and 
tobacconist. Two, ‘The London Wanderer,’ taking a frugal meal 
in a coffee tavern, shabby-genteel. Three, ‘The Super,’ waitin 
at the stage-door on a breezy December day, or taking a half- 
quartern with a pal after treasury. Four, ‘ The Destitute Loafer,’ 
gazing with dismay at his bashed hat, creeping, like snail, unwil- 
lingly from pubs to go to bed al fresco near Hungerford Bridge. 
Five, ‘The Accomplished Parisian Bohéme and Journalist,’ with 
the ghosts of fashionable clothes, and an expression of general 
don’t-careism, being ‘discovered’ by travelling physician of 
benevolence and celebrity. Six, ‘The Distinguished Actor, 
dressed as Hamlet, the idol of his native town, and the admiration 
of the cultured world.” 

_ “Do you take sugar, Dr. McAlpin?” asked Mrs. Byrne, the 
incarnate anti-climax. 

“T wonder you will be talking so much, Signor Alec?” said 
rt maliciously. “Nobody seems to mark you, which is a 
shame.” 

_“Someone else’s turn to talk now. Say something, Sally. 
You're awfully silent.” 
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“There is a sunset beginning. I was looking at. that.” 

“You should see a sunset among the hills in Scotland, Miss 
Byrne,” said McAlpin, “on a still summer day, with a trifle of 
mist in the air.” 

*“ Do. you mean a blinding shower of rain?” asked Alec. “I 
generally heard that called a trifle of mist, in the remote days 
when I was infatuated enough to try and ride a bicycle in that 
awful country.” 

“T mean precisely what I say—a slight trace of aqueous vapour. 
Do you paint at all?” he added, to Sally. 

“Ttry to. Do you?” 

“No, I’ve no time, and I doubt I’ve no skill, but I am very 
fond of good pictures.” 

“Then you wouldn’t: be fond of mine. You have seen a good 
many abroad, I suppose ?,” 

“T saw all I had the opportunity of seeing. I went to the 
galleries, ancient and modern, of London and Paris. I regret I 
have had no opportunity of seeing those of Germany or Italy, 
and art—except that of the surgeon, and not half enough of that 
—was deficient in Turkey.” 

“ Well now, I never would have thought that of a vivisecting 
realist like you! You are coming out in a new light,” said 
Alec. 

“ T daresay there is a great deal more in Dr. McAlpin than he 
chooses to reveal,” said Lizzie. 

“I begin to think there is. He will come out as a writer of 
novels next, and then startle the world with a spout of Satanic 
poetry, after winning a steeple-chase, and being elected to repre- 
sent the borough.” 

“Shut up!” said Sally. “You'd be jolly glad if you had ever 
done half as much.” 

“You have me there, young black-but-comely. I’m a predes- 
tinate waster, I believe.” 

“Don’t make destiny your scapegoat,” said McAlpin ; “ it is 
too much like the people who build houses on muck-heaps and then 
call typhoid the Finger of Providence.” 

* Now, Alaster McAlpin, M.D., is, ‘for the most part silent,’ you 
will observe, ladies, but when he does speak, he lets out grape- 
shot and shrapnel. They called a saint once Chrysostom— 
Golden-mouth. Suppose we'll call him Chalchostom or Iron- 
mouth? Not unsuitable altogether, eh ?” 

“Don’t!” said Sally. “It’s a shame.” 

*T am quite accustomed to this treatment, Miss Bryne,” said 
McAlpin; “ he even ventures to deride my physiological experi- 
ments. The learned always have been persecuted and scoffed at 
by the—well, unlearned.” 

“ Don’t you pay any attention to him; Sally, he’s just a nasty 
old alchemist, and pities neither man nor beast. His motto 
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is ‘Slay, and spare not,’ and he is Chalchostomous to the appeals 
of mercy.” 

“ Js that your motto?” asked Sally. 

“Tt was introduced into the family by a Macgregor, who inter- 
married.” 

“ Slay and spare not,” she repeated, ponderingly ; “ I like that.” 

“Tt sounds better in the Gaelic,” said McAlpin. 

“ What is it in that ?” 

“ Strioghal mo dhream.” 

“Will you write it in a book for me?” 

“ Yes, if you like.” 

“ Well, I must be off,” said Alec, “as dinner will be on at our 
place in about an hour. Good-bye, everyone.” 

McAlpin had stooped to pick up his stick to accompany Alec, 
when he heard the low voice of Sally in his ear, saying: 

“ You needn’t go yet, need you?” 

He remained. 

Sally accompanied Alec into the house, and as far as the front 
door. 

“When are you coming again ?” she said, with her hand on the 
latch. 

“Don’t know. This time next week, perhaps.” 

“What are you going to do all the week ?” 

* Make love to Miss Lydia Dament, of the Phenix Theatre, 
every day from twelve to four, most likely, if Mr. Verdon’s play is 
done. What are you going to do all the week? Take lessons in 
iron-mouthed Gaelic, eh?” 

“You may go now.” 

And Sally opened the door, shut it after Alec, and returned to 
the garden. 

Later, in the dusk, McAlpin returned to his “ charnel den,” as 
Alec called the rooms at Balaclava Cottage, with a red rose in his 
coat, and a curious feeling of bewildered elation in his head. And 
when he had lit the gas and spread a French treatise on nerve- 
terminations before him, and loaded his oldest and most pungentand 
oily pipe, a certain song of one Burns about a “red, red rose” took 
a dominant position in his brain, and hummed itself much against 
his will, as he tried to read about an ingenious petit appareil 
pour immobiliser les rats. 

It hummed itself to him as he walked up and down the room, 
it whispered and sang, and rose and fell with the night-wind when 
he looked out of window at the evening star, and his pipe tapped 
its ashes out in tune to it on the window-sill. “This is just 
awful!” he muttered. 
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CuHaPrer XIII. 
THE THIRD ACT. 


Mk. MICHAEL VERKDON spent Sunday morning in that prolonged 
and deep sleep which any man who has taken (and given) a 
heavy supper, of the peculiarly rich and solid kind preferred by 
Miss Lydia Damant, the night before deserves. About the time 
when Alec Lyatt was asking leading questions about the Byrnes 
of his Uncle Harry, Mr. Verdon was sitting in a pair of trousers 
and slippers, and acollarless shirt, gazing pensively on a fried sole 
and a bottle of claret. Finding he had not much appetite 
for these, he toyed with a cigarette, and proceeded to think. To 
think about that unwritten third act. It ought to be finished 
soon. The time of dull weather was coming on, when there was 
no lawn-tennis, no Hurlingham to speak of, no Cookham, Twick- 
enham, Maidenhead, or Ascot (except as geographical facts), no 
private views and balls, and above all, no heat to keep people 
out of the theatres. Besides, anyone who was not a fool was 
looking forward to seeing his new play with unusual eagerness. 
He had communicated it in strict “keep it dark” confidence to so 
many people now, especially people who had some connection 
with the latter day form of gossip-spreading called “ doing pars,” 
that he had fair reason to believe that everybody who was any- 
body was fully expectant, and that a well-packed first night was 
easily contrivable. Then Mr. Verdon was a foreigner, or half one 
at least, and could talk like one when he tried, which was very 
much in favour of his success in London. Besides, he was a good- 
looking fellow, not tall and lean and flashy-eyed like that fellow 
Morley, but neat, with a nice little lemon-coloured moustache 
with horizontal ends. Had a nice, ingratiating manner too, that 
went down with ladies, “as that conceited flippancy of Morley 
never would, but then Morley had no chance. He was not in 
society, and never would be.” Suppose his father is a pensioner, 
an invalide who lives in a cottage, wears medals, walks with a 
stick, tells stories over,and over again, reads large-print Bible, 
drinks grog-au-vin at night, and is shocked at his son being an 
actor. Don’t suppose Morley told him that, though. Morley’s 
a sharp fellow, knows better than to stir up bowrgeois prejudice. 
Curious, Morley is of the artist class, and was born for it. Odd 
that he should have come from an English provincial town. A 
Parisian or a Londoner could have been anything, and no one 
would be surprised. Said his father was a general. Of course he 
was at liberty to say his father was the late Duke of Wellington. 
But that was probably true, because he knew anyone could easily 
verify, or unverify it. It would have been stupid to have said it if 
it were not true, and Morley is not stupid. Noone else would have 
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recognised that infernal Famille Petipois. And the two acts are 
original, too, ina way. They are not so very like the other. A 
Parisian jury would never call it plagiary. 

Still the third act was not finished. Verdon had told Alec it 
required a little altering. This was his pleasant way of putting 
it. Asa matter of fact he had not written, or even copied, a word 
of it, and time was flying, and Joe Mayhew (a fellow with an un- 
pleasantly, abrupt way of saying things) had called yesterday, 
with’an expensive cigar in the corner of his mouth, and a curly, 
tall hat on one side of his head, and said— 

*‘ Now see here, Verdon, are we going to get that blank play of 
yours into rehearsal or not? Because I don’t want to have to put 
bills out for a postponed first night. And if there’s going to be 
any more shilly-shallying about it, you and the play and Damant, 
with her dash-dashed airs, will get me and the theatre into the 
papers and into dash-blanked chaos. Hurry, there’s a good fellow, 
won't you?” 

“ All right. It won't be long.” 

“Can we have it Monday ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Well, just make blanky well sure of it, will you? Come and 
have a drink.” 

Well, this eloquent appeal was uttered on Saturday evening, 
and now it was the middle of Sunday. 

“TI must go down there myself to day, I suppose,” thought 
Verdon. And he shaved, put on a collar and boots and coat, 
brushed his hat, lit another cigarette, spent a few minutes hesi- 
tating between a walking stick and an umbrella, chose the former, 
and walked out at his entrance door, went downstairs to the little 
French restaurant on the ground-floor, and had a glass of 
absinthe, and a word or two with the pale, fat, ill-washed pro- 
prietor. Then he walked blandly down Charlotte Street, with one 
hand in his trousers-pocket, one swinging a stick, and his hat well 
forward. He looked in at a shop-window, where French comic 
journals displayed their seductive illustrations, and studied the 
peculiar types of anatomy and physiognomy, seized upon and made 
permanent and historical by M. M. Grévin and Robida. This and 
the absinthe together set him up, raised his mind to its normal 
tone, and banished the mal aux cheveux of the morning. He 
surveyed the street, which was characterised by the extra filth, 
extra waste-paper, extra hat-brims, eggshells, and other exuvie 
peculiar to Sunday morning, with gratification. It was very 
nasty. That soothed his mind, and confirmed him in his views 
on humanity. To perceive the inferiority of one’s surroundings 
is the cheapest and easiest way of proving the superiority of 
oneself. The complexion and expression peculiar to streets here, 
made a great impression on his strange mind—such a different 
type from the pink or white beam-crossed plaster and of un- 
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pointed brick of Cologne (Mr. Verdon’s native city) the yellow 
stone of the Avenue de L’Opéra, the awful livid grime of the 
Faubourgs, and the stern solid greystone of Edinburgh. Mr. 
Verdon then found his way to a certain club. It was not the 
Reform, or the Savage. It was much nearer to his dwelling than 
either, and was reached by going down a dark passage next 
to a shop where Lloyd’s News and tobacco were sold, in a short 
side street not far from. Oxford Street. Inside the door he found 
himself in a spacious room of rather shabby and barn-like aspect, 
whose walls were decorated with mottos, such as, “ Mensch! 
Aergere dich nicht,” and 
“ Herr Dr. Martin Luther sagte 

Wer liebt nicht Wein, Weib, Gesang 

Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben Jang.” 

It was furnished with wooden tables, on which were conical 
china match-stands, and square slabs of felt, on some of which 
empty beer glasses stood—German glasses with lids, on which 
were coats of arms or monograms. One or two evident Teutons 
were sitting here and there, smoking cigars in long holders. 
This was the German Club “Concordia.” Together with the 
acquired French habit of absinthe, Mr. Verdon had the natural 
and equally healthy German habit of Friihschoppen, or beer, in 
the middle of the day before lunch. He had a tall glass of pale 
Bohmisch brought him, and sat, cigarette smoking, beer-sipping, 
and waiting. Members entered from time to time, some bowing 
to him and exchanging a word or two. At last one man came 
who sat down opposite him at the same table. “Ach! Herr 
Verdon, good morning. How goes?” 

“Thank you, good. Another beer for one, Anton, and one for 
Herr Miiller.” 

“You look verkatert this morning,” remarked Herr Miller, 
when he had swallowed about half-a-pint of beer at a gulp, and 
lit a cigar with a nasty smell. Herr Miiller was a small man— 
about the size of Verdon, with a very fair beard, and an irregular 
ape-like face and pale complexion, and long straight hair. He 
wore a massive brass ring on his right forefinger and displayed 
much shirt-bosom. Mr. Verdon might have belonged to any 
nation in Europe as far as appearance went. No one could doubt 
that Herr Miiller came from Germany, or that he had been born 
in Hamburg. 

* T have no Kater, but I have a job for you. Look here, those 
two acts aren’t sufficiently doctored. A man recognised the 
Famille Petipois in them the other day.” 

“Impossible! What man?” 

“ An actor—Morley. He has been in Paris—been everywhere.” 

“ That is also comic, for [ took them from the original Swedish 
play from which the French stole the Famille. No one else will 
know it.” 
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“Perhaps not. But how doI know Morley won't tell every- 
body ?” 

“* Why should he ?” 

“T don’t know. For fifty reasons. He might have a row with 
me. It won’t be my fault. I hate rows like poison—especially 
in England.” 

“ Where they bang you on the nose with fists, and refuse to fight 
a duel afterwards—savages! Yes, I hate rows too. Can’t you 
maké it his interest not to talk about it? Is he acting in it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, add to his part, and pay him a few compliments. If 
he is at all shaky about it, tell him you will get him dismissed.” 

“He is not that sort of man. Besides, that great ass, Joe 
Morton, would never listen to my advice about keeping or sacking 
anybody, and he likes Moerley—and the fellow can act—and isn’t 
a bad fellow.” 

“Well, leave him alone then. He’ll forget.” 

“ Very likely. The next thing is this. How much third act is 
ready ?” 

“ Devil knows. Very little.” 

* What on earth have you been doing all this time ?” 

“JT have not been well. I would have finished it last night, 
but I was not well.” 

“You mean you came here and got beastly bekneipt, I suppose. 
Now look here, Miller, this won’t do. I’m d——d if I split profits 
with you on these terms.” 

“ Split profits! Do you call giving me just enough to get a 
glass of beer when I want it splitting profits, compared with what 
you get ?” 

“Enough to get you glasses of beer whenever you want them 
I should think would be about thirty pounds a day. Now listen ; 
that third act must be given in to-morrow or there will be hell to 
pay, everyone to pay, except me—and, of course, you.” 

*“*T will try then, but I shall have to work all night.” 

“ Work all night, then.” 

* And I think that ought to be considered.” 

“Consider it as much as you like.” 

“TI mean I ought to be paid for ruining my health and shorten- 
ing my life in this way.” 

“You ruin your health more by getting drunk than anything 
else. To have your life shortened 1 would willingly pay a large 
sum.” 

“Look you here, Herr Verdon, you are getting very clever at 
dialogue. I think you had better write your plays for yourself.” 

“Tam writing a novel. I can’t be expected to write twopenny 
Vaudevilles—it’s hardly good enough.” 

“ But the money and reputation for them is good enough, nicht 
wahr ?” 
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“ Of course they are, they have a value to me, which I pay for 
to you.” 

{Pay such a lot, too! If I could get out of all this cursed 
trouble, I’d write a play for myself, and astonish you all.” 

* You wouldn’t get it acted. Who would take, or even read, a 
play from an unknown and dingy foreigner, who would probably 
be partially drunk when he came to interview—say, Joe Morton?” 

“ If it comes to that, you are a foreigner yourself. And I could 
tell Joe Morton a thing or two.” 

“Who would believe you? Besides, suppose I told a thing or 
two? Much better be sensible, Herr Miiller. Do your work and 
drink your beer. Have another glass ?” 

“Give me some Schnapps. I’ve got a Kater to-day.” 

“1 think you must have. And I have no doubt you have done 
everything in your power to deserve it. What will you have, 
Allasch, Kirsch, Benedictiner ? ” 

* None of that sweet mess. Give me some Cognac.” 

“Cognac for Herr Miller, Anton! Now, my friend, if you 
don’t mind, I’m going to take something to eat, so I will say good- 
bye. What time will you have that act finished ?” 

“If I do it all night—give me some money, I have none—if I 
do it all night, I can bring it in the morning.” 

“Don’t bring it. Til come to you. I want to study the 
interior of your house. It ought to make good description.” 

“Very good. Good morning, Herr Verdon! Herr Fool! Herr 
Pig!” he added in a derisive.undertone. “If people could really 
describe my house it might become more interesting than it is 
generally considered.” 

And Herr Miiller drank his Cognac and smoked his cigar through 
a long meerschaum holder. He did not appear to have many friends 
at the club. The men who came and went either took no notice 
of him, or seemed to avoid his table. Herr Miller evidently carried 
his own atmosphere about with him, within the area of which 
other people did not feel comfortable. There was something 
strangely and indefinitely repulsive about this little German 
apparently, though it would be difficult to tell what, as he was 
very much like the rest as far as costume and cleanliness went. 
After a time he rose and left the club and walked down across 
Oxford Street into Wardour Street, and turned to the left, and 
shortly found himself in a short, blind alley, which was labelled 
Rochester Court. It was not a court such as the destitute and 
the lower criminal classes would select for a residence, but was 
paved with tolerable cleanliness, and contained some small shops 
and had a public-house at one corner of the entrance. It was 

uiet, it was secluded, and it looked dull. The houses were 
old and shabby with that dark, tall, decayed grandeur so often 
characterising houses in this quarter of the town. The shops 
were few. There was a gold beater, over whose door a gilt hand 
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and arm flourished a gilt mallet. There was a musical instru- 
ment dealer, who also dealt in very dirty lace, old rapiers, spurs, 
and pistols, dingy chessmen, china-ware, and opera-glasses, which 
were visible in a small window, suggesting a wonderful magpie- 
collection of interesting and uninteresting objects, inside its low 
doorway, whose wooden posts were polished in a black belt just at 
the height where elbows and shoulders had rubbed them, and hands 
had pawed them as they passed for countless years. Inside the 
front door, the entrance to the shop was on the immediate left, 
while a straight dark passage, with the black belt continued on 
its walls, led to a solid looking old staircase, with large square 
hand-rail and short flights. The house was tall, the rooms low, 
and the floors close together, consequently the stair-flights were 
short but numerous. The friction belt of polished grime departed 
from the borizontal level at the stairfoot, and ascended the wall at 
the proportionate angle. Below it was a smaller, but equally 
black stain—that was the friction stain of generations of more 
or less unclean children. On this occasion, it being Sunday, 
those shops in the neighbourhood only were open which dealt in 
necessaries, such as meat, vegetables, fruit, tobacco, newspapers, 
sweets, drugs, etc. The owner of the shop where the violins, 
concertinas, rapiers, and the rest were, had put up a shutter or 
two to intimate a formal acquiescence in the existence—somewhere 
—of an Established Religion, and was sitting in a low-ceiled shop 
mending china at a bench, with a clay pipe in his mouth and a 
gas jet over his head. Herr Miiller entered the open door of this. 
house and walked upstairs, contributing a little more polish here 
and there to the black belt of grime. His footsteps became 
fainter as he mounted from landing to landing. The china- 
mender listening heard the distant click and slam of a door opened 
and then shut, somewhere in the upper regions. 

“ He’s a fly ’un, he is,” reflected the china-mender, an elderly, 
motheaten-looking person; “wonder what his little lay is just 
now. Haven’t seen any of the old customers lately.” 

When Alec came back to Charlotte Street on Monday afternoon, 
he walked cheerfully into Verdon’s rooms, whistling. 

“ Well, old Realist, how is the third act getting on ?” 

“Hullo, Morley! I’ve worked very hard since you have been 
away. The third act is finished, and the whole thing is in Joe’s 
hands now. You will probably be called for rehearsal to-morrow.” 

“By Jove! Things have advanced, and no mistake. How did 
you manage to recover the lost inspiration without the help of the 
dull provincial town ? I thought it was a sine qué non.” 

“T had some absinthe and worked all night. At any rate, it is 
done. The provincial town I may visit in time, when I want quiet 
to write my novel. My novel is going to be a big thing, I can tell 
you. None of your ridiculous idealism of Raphael madonnas or 
Tennysonian idylls. I have a higher function. I record only what 
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I see. To do that impartially and impersonally is something. 
Anyone can invent. That requires mere imagination, and is as 
valueless as history written by a partisan.” 

“Tsee. Scott and Hugo aren’t init. Fire away. But avoid 
the error common to many who record only what they see.” 

“ What’s that ?” 

“ Not seeing at all, or only seeing outsides.” 

“What are the insides? Motives, mainly, I take it. And there 
are but a limited number of them, which a knowledge of surround- 
ing circumstances enable one to predict with the same scientific 
exactness as one predicts a transit of Venus.” 

“Our Venuses do their transit unexpectedly sometimes.” 

“Never mind. We shall see.” And Alec sat down and care- 
lessly strummed a few bars on Verdon’s piano. 

*‘ What’s that you’re playing ?” 

“Oh, nothing. Anold ballad. Arime I learned of one I spooned 
withal, in the long, long agoes.” And he sang: 


“ There’s no lady in the land 
That’s half so sweet as Sally ; 
She is the darling of my heart, 

And lives in our Alley.” 


CuarTerR XIV. 


WHEN a man sits down after an early dinner, on a fine autumn 
day, with a pipe in his mouth and a book on his knee, and 
deliberately wonders what is the use and meaning of life, it is 
allowable to suppose that he is in an abnormal condition, unless, 
indeed, he be a German philosopher. They give a good deal of 
attention to that question, and write large books full of perfectly 
reasoned, originally worded, and beautifully unintelligible answers 
to it. But Alaster McAlpin was not German. He had come to 
the conclusion that there was something poor about a life whose 
daily programme contained a cold bath, breakfast of porridge and 
milk, physiology and pipe, dinner, walk and pipe, tea, philosophy 
and several pipes, with the occasional variation of an ill-to-do 
sufferer from rheumatism, whisky, or bile. There was some kind 
of vacancy that wanted filling, like—* like a pipe before you put 
the tobacco in,” he reflected, drawing metaphor from the nearest 
and most familiar source, “ it may be a fine pipe—as this is—but 
it’s not much comfort or gratification to you except for the memory 
of having filled and smoked it in the past, the hope of doing it in 
the future—and—”—puff—“ the pleasure ”—pufi—* of doing it 
now.” And he threw the match out of window, heedless and indeed 
ignorant of the fact that it alighted, unextinct, upon a small dog’s 
back. Alaster wondered why that dog howled so suddenly. Then 
he went to the window to see. He went rather hurriedly. Perhaps 
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because he was fond of dogs. Perhaps with the doctor’s instinct 
that he might be useful. Perhaps from mere curiosity, and, lastly, 
perhaps because he thought he had heard that howl before. The 
dog he saw was Report, galloping away down the street. Alaster 
stretched his body a little over the sill, and to the left and saw Miss 
Lizzie Bryne, alone, with one or two books and parcels, apparently 
on her way home. Alaster retired from the window. One might 
almost observe that he looked a trifle disappointed. Before long 
he appeared to come to the conclusion that it was almost time he 
took his daily walk. It was a beautiful afternoon, made on purpose 
for people to take walks in. Alaster put on his hat, took a stout 
stick—I don’t know why, as he never supported his steps with it, 
but simply carried it in one hand like a carbine, perhaps in case of 
an attack by “ footpads "—and started. As a new and original ex- 
pedition ought to be devised for such a still, splendid afternoon, 
and for such a restless brain-disturbed man, it occurred to him to 
walk to Linsake, two and a half miles along the road, and come 
back three miles by the footpath across the fields that bordered on 
the river. Perhaps he had done that walk before a few dozen times 
in the course of the last six weeks or so. Perhaps he had. Never 
mind, it was a very nice walk. One saw a good deal of interesting 
rustic life. One arrived ultimately at a village, where a watermill 
and some charming old houses, cottages, gardens, and sombre 
boskage gratified the eyes, and where a Red Dragon was always 
ready and willing to restore the fatigued traveller with a restful 
leather settee and an inexhaustible fountain of ice-cool shandy-gaff. 
Beyond that a beautiful riverside path, diversified by several kinds 
of trees, as well as stiles and gates, well adapted to be sat on by a 
young man out walking who may wish to light a pipe and con- 
template the surrounding scenery, near and distant. The road to 
it from Mudford was a good hard level road, if it did go rather 
round about, and it had the advantage, if advantage it were, of 
passing by Irene Lodge. This is the way Alaster McAlpin went. 
He walked quickly, and soon reached the outskirts of the town. 
And then his usual quick, determined gait degenerated into an 
irresolute kind of saunter, accelerating as he passed Irene Lodge and 
slackening again as he got beyond it. It was Saturday. It was now 
a week since his first visit at Irene, in company with Alee Lyatt. 
Surely there could be nothing out of the way, no conspicuous 
breach of the conventions in his calling again to-day ? They had 
pressed him to come and see them, and they seemed pleasant, 
good-natured people, and would not take it as an impertinence if 
a stranger and a solitary who knew them a little betrayed a 
wish to know them better. And he walked on slowly, pondering 
the question. Then he found a gate of a field, on which he sat 
and pondered it a little more. Then he got down and walked 
slowly back to Irene Lodge, pushed the gate open and walked up 
to the door.» There was a room on the right of the front door, on 
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the ground floor, known as the schoolroom—a convenient name, 
which in this as in other cases was used to denote a room where 
writing, high art, dressmaking, “messing,” and general untidiness 
were permitted and encouraged, and where chaos mostly reigned. 
At the window of this room appeared the face of Sally, with a 
pleased expression on it. A moment after the face and the rest of 
her appeared at the door, looking warm and dishevelled, with a 
paint-stained pinafore over her dress, and a brush in her left hand. 

“Come in!” she said. “I was wondering whether you were 
ever coming again. Come in here. I’m doing door panels for 
the drawing-room. Mother said if I painted on the door itself I 
must pay to have it painted a proper drab again by the uphol- 
sterer, so I’m doing brown paper panels to fit in.” 

“Ts Mrs. Byrne not at home?” 

“She has gone out shopping. She’ll be in soon, Lizzie is up- 
stairs repairing a dress of mine. So you will have to tolerate me 
for a while, if you don’t mind. Don’t look so shocked. What do 
you think of my iris?” 

A blue iris stood in the corner of the room, which Sally was 
doing her best to reproduce on a brown paper panel stretched on 
an easel; Her beginning was good enough. It would look very 
well a little way off when complete, if she did not get tired of it 
before that stage arrived. 

“I’m going to do a gladiolus for the other panel, but I thought 
I'd better get this finished first, as I’ve got all the colours ready.” 
Alaster inspected the iris. 

“You have started very well. Don’t let me be a hindrance to 
your going on.” 

“Oh, I’ve had enough of it for the present. I'd rather talk. 
I’ve had to send out Report, because he will jump up on my lap and 
lick the picture, and I don’t think a course of that would be good 
for him. Look here, you do a little bit of it, won’t you? There 
are plenty of brushes and things. Then it will be a co-operative 
work, and I shall feel it my duty to go on with it till it is 
finished.” 

“T can’t paint.” 

“Oh, yes you can. Well, you might do a little creature crawl- 
ing up the stem. Nobody will notice it, but I shall know it’s 
there, you know. Do try.” 

“Well, I don’t mind making an effort at that. Give me a 
brush.” And Alaster executed a sketch of a minute brown 
animal in the lower part of the picture, with some trouble and 
skill. 

“ What is it called ?” 

“ Blatta orientalis is the species it resembles most. That is a 
kind of beastie you meet in the kitchen at night, and probably 
get on a chair to avoid.” 

“ He’ll do beautifully. But I think I can improve him a little. 
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We'll give him a little more expression,” replied Sally, applying 
a small brush to the picture; “there—now don’t you think he 
might have a hat?” 

“ They don’t usually in nature. But that is, of course, no reason, 
judging from precedent, why they should not in art. Men don’t 
have iridescent wings in nature, but they often do in art, and 
then we call them angels. I think cockroaches with tall hats are 
quite as justifiable as figures in a picture.” 

“So dolI. Besides, they are more original. There, we'll leave 
it alone now, to dry a bit. Sit down in that armchair. It’s very 
old, but you’ll find it comfortable, 1 think. You may smoke if 
you like. Do please. I want to see you smoking. I shall know 
then that you aren’t fidgetty to get away somewhere where you 
can smoke. That’s right. Now you look at home. Why haven't 
you been to see me before? I’ve been expecting you every day. 
You’ve got to write your motto and all that in my birthday book, 
you know.” 

“Very well,” replied Alaster, pulling at his pipe, and feeling 
uneasy as to what Mrs. Byrne might think or say when she found 
him so occupied, in that room, in that company. 

Sally rummaged on a bookshelf, full of old lesson books, 
battered railway novels, magazines, sketch books, and nibless pens, 
and produced one of those “ birthday books” which contain a 

, (usually) highly inappropriate quotation from Shakespeare, 
| opposite each date. 

“Now what is your day ?” she asked. 

“The fourteenth of January. I was born ina Highland winter, 
when the hills were white and the roads deep with snow. I 
looked out on a very cold and white world, but it was bright 
enough.” 

“ Ah—let me see. Well, what it says is this :— 


‘In thy faint slumbers I by thee have watched 
And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars.” 


OT OSE Cl 


That’s a reference to your slaying and not sparing, you know, 
and your adventures in Turkey. Yes—I have heard you murmur 
tales of iron wars, but it was very difficult to get you to do it. 


; You will have to murmur some more soon. It is not often I can 
hear about wars from people who have been in them.” 

1 “General Lyatt could tell you a good deal more than I, I dare- 

1 say.” 

] “Oh, yes, but then he is an old man.” 


“T don’t quite see the connection ?” 
“Oh, never mind. Write your name here, and that motto—in 


1 Gaelic, not in English, and the year you were born.” 

y _ And Sally found a pen with a practicable nib to it, dipped it in 
ink, and handed it and the book to Alaster, and hung over the 

" back of his chair to watch. 
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He wrote “Alaster McAlpin, 1856, S’rioghal mo dhream.” 

“ May I look at yours ?” he said. 

“Yes, of course. 30th October.” 

There, in a curious bold hand, he found—* Sally Byrne, 
1860,” and opposite to it the remark:—“ The purpose you under- 
take is dangerous—why that’s certain; *tis dangerous to take a 
cold, to sleep, to drink; but I tell you, my lord fool, out of 
this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, safety.” 

* Doesn’t seem much point in that, does there? I’m not given 
to undertaking purposes at all, much less dangerous ones. So I 
shall be twenty this year, you see—and you—you will soon be 
twenty-five—what an awful distance it seems tome! And yet it 
isn’t much.” 

“ Quarter of a century.” 

“So it' is. Ah, here is Report’s birthday. He was born in 
July, ’78. 

“In the dog-days, eh ?” 

“Oh, of course, how stupid of us not to have noticed that! 
And his motto is, ‘If you saw yourself with your eyes, or knew 
yourself with your judgment, the fear of your adventure would 
counsel you to a more equal enterprise.’ That is vague, rather, | 
unless he happened to be going to fight a big dog, which is about 
the last thing it would occur to him to do.” 

“It might apply to his poaching Sir William Corfe’s rabbits, 
mightn’t it?” Sally laughed. 

“ How you do remember things !” 

“ Not much good belonging to my profession, if you don’t.” 

‘“‘T remember some things.” 

“T suppose so. Most people do that.” Sally reached down her 
hand over Alaster’s shoulder, as he sat holding the birthday book 
and turned over a few leaves. “I'll show you Lizzie’s signature,” 
she said. “1 .say, wouldn’t a few of these books be useful toa 
forger!” 

“More use to him than to anyone else.” The hand was still 
there turning over pages slowly, and the arm, clad in an old, but 
well-fitting Jersey-sleeve lay on his shoulder. Alaster’s anxiety 
increased concerning the possible entry of Mrs. and Miss Byrne, 
and the misconstructions they might put upon his visit. “It 
seems so infernally impertinent,” he thought, “of me to be found 
here—and this girl is so innocent and unconscious of the interpre- 
tations some minds would put to actions of hers that have no real 
interpretation at all. She’s just a child, and forgets that she’s a 
woman. I wish I could forget it too.” 

“ There’s Lizzie’s, 20th June, 1859. She’s twenty-one, you see, 
and officially grown up. I don’t know when I shall be really 
grown up; I fancy I shall always be a sort of baby.” 

* The longer you can feel that the better for you. Time brings 
ills enough to make most of usold before age has any right to come.” 
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“Don’t talk about growing old. I hate to think of it. In ten 
years I shall be nearly thirty. Then, I suppose, nothing I care 
about now will matter to me a pin-—just a half-lost memory of 
good times gone. I can’t be young always, so I mean to enjoy 
myself while I am and forget to-morrow in to-day. Can your 
books teach me anything better than that?” Sally was still 
leaning on the back of the armchair. The arm still rested 
(innocently and unconsciously, no doubt) on Alaster’s shoulder, 
and the -hand on the book, whose leaves it had ceased to turn. 
Alaster looked up into the face above him, and saw, or imagined 
he saw— 


“ All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of hazel eyes.” 


“ T think,” he said, “I am learning from you more than I ever 
did from any books.” 

It was certainly a very curious scene for a casual observer to: 
interpret, or to interrupt. A sun-burnt, red-brown bearded tweed-. 
clad man whose whole life had been spent among men, books and 
hospitals, whose mind was made up of physiology, pathology, 
German metaphysics and tobacco-smoke, streaked through with a 
certain grim Scotch humour and tenderness, seated in an arm- 
chair under the gaze and partial caress of a beautiful and wilful 
girl whose life had been one ceaseless out-door revel and in-door 
lounge, whose education was based on boarding-school French and 
music, gossip, novels, poetry and the redeeming sense of beauty in 
life and nature. He—hard with the hardness of experience, 
labour, travel and the asceticism of science, keen of brain, skilful 
of hand, just in reasoning. She, pliant to the desire of all 
pleasant and comfortable and fair things, untravelled, curious,. 
unscientific, lazy, good-natured, warm-tempered, given to fun and 
teazing, bright enough, but untutored in intellect. It is obvious. 
which ought to be the stronger in any crisis. In this it is also 
unfortunately obvious which was. Science and metaphysics, keen 
brain and hard muscles broke down and surrendered beneath the 
torrid gaze of dark-brown eyes, beneath the scarcely felt but all-too- 
heavy touch of one young arm and hand. Alaster remained quite 
still, with his old pipe in his mouth. “This is just awful,” he 
reflected, not for the first time. “It comes over one like the 
ether-cone.” He felt small fingers loosing hold of the book (where 
childlike unconsciousness had let them remain) and creep slowly, 
softly, accidentally, like falling autumn leaves, into his own hand. 
He then found that his hand became an uncontrollable reflex 
mechanism which closed on these small, warm, paint-stained 
fingers of their own accord, in response to external stimulus. You 
see he was faithful to physiology and observed its phenomena even 
in this grim crisis. It is a grim crisis in a man’s life, deny it who 
likes, when such fingers clasp his in suchwise for the first time, 
silently, slowly, spontaneously. He did not look up at her face. 
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And then the other hand came down over the other shoulder, 
and the circuit was completed. Tae birthday-book slid quietly on 
to the floor, and looked the other way. 

And then Alaster felt a little hot touch—scarcely a contact at 
all, at the back of his neck. 

“ Now [ know,” he reflected, ever physiological, “how a frog 
feels at the instant the pithing wire touches him.” 

And then a ring came at the front door bell. The circuit was 
broken. 

“ When will you come and see me again?” said a low voice at 
his ear. 

** As soon as I can.” 

And the maid announced Mr. Alec Lyatt, She had shown him 
into the drawing-room. 

‘ Let’s go and join him,” said Sally. 

They went. Alec shook hands with Sally. 

“ Hullo, McAlpin!” he said, “I looked you up before I came here.” 

“Did you that ?” was the ‘rather lame, but perfectly cool reply. 

“Dr, McAlpin has been looking at my painting in the next room. 

“Oh, has he?” replied Alec, drily. “I have heard of your 
paintings too.” 

“Come and see.” 

* All right.” 

Alec examined the panel. 

*“ Hullo! did you do this too, Sally?” he asked, pointing to 
the substitute for an angel. 

*T did its hat. Dr. McAlpin did its figure.” 

“Very accurately done too, I’ve no doubt. I was going to ask 
Dr. McAlpin if he would do my uncle and aunt the honour of 

dining to-night. I shall be there, and there will be a trifling 
foolish banquet toward.” 

“Tam very much obliged, and willcertainly come,” replied Alaster. 

Here Lizzie came in, evidently under the impression that the 
two men had arrived together. 

Afterwards Alec walked home with Alaster, and waited, and 

“poked about ” among the latter's books while he dressed. 

“Look here, Me Alpin,” he said, when Alaster emerged 
arranged in correct black and w hite—nd looking very well in the 
same, “have you taken to botanising in the neighbourhood ;™ 

* What do you mean?” 

“Is this a particularly rare specimen I find pressed in this 
soothing treatise of Hegel’s ?” 

It was the red rose of the Sunday before. 

“Oh, that’s just a rose. Ye’ve seen such before I take 
What ails you at it? We will be late if we don’t get away now. 

“The savage bull and the sensible Benedict have got a little 
mixed I see. There. Take it away.” 


(To be continued.) 
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RicHarpson’s booth, when in the zenith of its fame, was, of all travel- 
ling theatrical shows, the most colossal and imposing. Nothing of 
its kind, either before or since, has in any way approached it in the 
magnitude of its surroundings. The arrival of * Muster” Richard- 
son was always a sensational event, sufficient in itself to heal the 
lethargy of the most sleepy old town he might elect to visit. The 
news of his approach never failed to stir the pulses of the curious, 
and crowds of wondering people of all grades, from the well-to-do 
citizen down to the gaping rustic, assembled to watch the advent 
of his show. It was a sight, too, well worth seeing; heavily laden 
waggons with their broad enormous wheels crunching slowly alcng 
to the jangling of collar bells, and the importunate urgings of the 
drivers’ voices punctuated with the startling cracks of those long 
massive whips. The waggons were, of course, laden with necessary 
adjuncts of the booth, which were, as might be expected, of a port- 
able nature, the wood work being so formed that it was hinged 
together in flaps with a view to their being folded over in the 
smallest pessible space. The scenery was arranged on a similar 
principle, chambers, castles, dungeons, rocks and forests being all 
huddled upon each other in one irruptive mass, with here and there 
a few human forms looking out from the wreckage, and so strange 
and unusual was their appearance, that they looked like a fantastic 
gathering of people suddenly jumbled together by some unexpected 
phenomenon of nature. So numerous was the train and so motley 
its character, that the whole thing suggested even to an average- 
minded onlooker the idea of a grotesque band of pilgrims on their 
way to pay their strange devotions to some hitherto unheard of 
shrine. 

Foremost amongst—what it must have appeared tothe unromantic 
business mind of that day—this race of oddities, was Richardson 
himself. In stature he was short, with a tendency to stoutness or, 
what might be more properly termed, plumpness. His dress was 
that of the fashion of his youth, consequently he always appeared 
in knee breeches, worsted stockings and low shoes; his manner of 
speaking was peculiar not to say quaint, added to which he hada habit 
of placing a final s to almost every word, as for instance, “ When I 
go to Bartlemy fair” would be rendered by him “ Whens I goes to 
Bartlemys fears,” which had rather a peculiar effect to say the 
least of it. He was a strange mixture, so to speak, of the odd and 
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ends of human nature, for his temperament was one of marked con- 
trast. He was strict in his rules and regulations almost to tyranny, 
as will be seen by this sketch. Though fond of children in 
a general way, he had a rooted antipathy to them in or about his 
building during business hours. A young married girl of the 
company was playing “ Virginia.” She had, it seemed, a poor little 
sickly baby requiring all the natural nourishment possible for the 
mother to give, and it was necessary that the child should be 
brought to her during the performance. But there was the stern 
and inflexible rule; how, then, was the object to be accomplished ? 
Woman’s wit soon solved the difficulty, and the child found its way 
to the mother’s arms in one of the intervals of the play. Between 
the acts in question a rent was cut in the canvas behind the stage 
portion and the child passed through while the father stood in 
front of the pair with his toga spread out in case of surprise from 
the enemy. Richardson, contrary to his usual custom, having 
strolled out of the building saw the form of the nurse girl hover- 
ing about, and stealing quietly up to the place, saw the rent, peeped 
through, and so beheld the culprits. In an instant his voice fell 
upon the unsuspecting group with startling effect as he said— 
“ So’s, so’s, breakings my rules—Romans-maids nursings childs— 
wont do’s—penaltys—penaltys—penaltys—No mores Romans- 
maids for yous!” So the poor girl was taken out of the part, and 
yet this man, when one of his leading members was lamed for 
life, kept him for years in the establishment at his ordinary salary ! 

Looking over a list uf names eminent in theatrical annals, I find 
that many of them—some dead, some now living—were connected 
with Richardson’s booth ; his company was far more numerous than 
any regular theatre, and the temptation held out to struggling 
talent was great, so that his place may be looked upon as a sort 
of itinerant pursery to histrionic genius. When I state the fact 
that he generally employed six actors for each principal line of 
business—the late Paul Herring, then known as Smith, was one 
of six clowns—it will be readily credited that he numbered in his 
train over a hundred people. This, it must be admitted, was by 
no means a contemptible staff for a travelling theatre. His band 
was of the best, and in itself always a great attraction ; steam had 
not then drawn important cities as near to each other as now, and 
so, the advent of Richardson’s orchestra was looked upon by the 
play-going folk of those days asa welcome boon. The splendour of 
his parade too was such that “as fine as Richardson’s show ” be- 
came quite a common saying. The front of the building occupied 
a vast space of ground and the dresses were superb. Richardson had 
a passion for tall, fine men and women, and took quite a pride in 
those whose figures set off the magnificence of his wardrobe. 
Knights in gaudy plumes and glittering armour vied with each 
other in the display of their burnished accoutrements, and so vain- 
glorious did some of them become that the rivalry often ended in 
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a tournament of fists. Kings and Queens of all ages and nations 
strutted and posed in all the pompous mimicry supposed to denote 
royal deportment. Portly bishops and stately cardinals rubbed 
shoulders with grimacing clowns and pantaloons. Juliets, whose 
only thought of love was lavished on themselves, moved about in 
all the glory of peacock vanity. King Richards scowled at every- 
thing and everybody, dealing murderous stabs with every 
baneful look. Belvideres glided about in ample folds of sombre 
velvet, looking in their graceful movements like uncrowned 
Queens. Coriolanus travelled the platform to and fro with a 
nervous energy suggestive of an anxious search for that “ world 
elsewhere,” for which he so grandly banishes his ungrateful 
countrymen. Inthe mingling of the crowd dramatic unities were 
set at naught, and students of Thespian literature might well be 
surprised to see Cardinal Wolsey arm in arm with Mephistopheles. 
It was no uncommon sight to see Falstaff jesting with Queen 
Catherine, or Henry the VIII. in earnest conversation with Cleo- 
patra, or Othello in hot argument with Julius Cesar. Ophelia 
paraded about openly in the very questionable company of Don 
Juan. Hamlet listened to Lady Macbeth’s emphatic discourse as 
if he had sought that strong-minded woman’s assistance to help 
him in the revenge for his father’s murder, while the Stranger 
risked his reputation as an injured husband by evincing a decided 
preference for the society of short-skirted columbines. In fact, 
taking the sight of Richardson’s parade altogether, the brilliancy 
of the dresses, the variety of colours, it suggested the idea that 
the whole scene—to use an odd notion—nhad been dipped in a 
melted rainbow. Some notion of the vastness of the auditorium 
may be gained when it is stated on authority that at fair times, 
this quaint old showman has taken from one o’clock in the day till 
ten at night as much as one thousand pounds. But then his 
expenses must have been great for I have it from the same 
authentic source that at Smithfield he paid nearly a hundred pounds 
a day ground rent. Under such circumstances a wet day was to 
him a sad loss, and with the prospect of rain his temper grew irri- 
table and stormy. He would walk in front of the booth watching 
the sky, and eagerly looking for the faintest sign of a break in the 
clouds, if it came, well and good, if not he would hurry into the 
building, scrutinise the already dressed company carefully, and 
then set them to perform various offices, and odd ones they were 
too. King Lear would be ordered off to brave the elements by nail- 
ing up a fallen flap. Othello might find a vent for the emotional 
tumult of his jealous soul in drawing together, as best he could, a 
rent in the canvas roof. Virginius would have to take the knife 
with which he stabbed his daughter, and with his toga thrown 
back commence to peel potatoes; while Juliet was often sent to 


bake the wrathful manager’s bread—such was the eccentricity of 
this itinerant genius. 
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During one of his visits to St. Albans a great fire occurred, 
causing much loss of life and doing a vast amount of damage to 
the town. Subscriptions were set on foot and the clergy were 
indefatigable in their endeavours to raise funds for the sufferers. 
One day a reverend gentleman was visited by a strange looking 
little fellow, who placed a hundred pounds upon the table. “ What 
is this, sir?” asked the clergyman. “ Fors the charities,” was the 
reply. Raising his hands in-astonishment at the munificence of the 
gift, he asked again, “ Who shall I say is the donor of such a gift ?” 
“Oh,” indifferently responded “ Muster” Richardson, “ puts it downs 
to the little mans in the knee-breeches.” What must the parson 
have thought of such an act, and so unostentatiously done, for in 
those days actors were not looked upon in the same light as they 
are now. 

Like most men of his class, Richardson was terribly super- 
stitious, and one night his weakness in this respect received a 
fearful shock. Early in the morning, one of the builders of the 
show, while it was in the course of erection, saw through the 
crevice of a trap-door in the stage a purse, which some wayfarer, 
crossing Smithfield, must have dropped. Keeping the secret of 
the discovery to himself, he made a mental note of the locality, 
and determined, when all was quiet at night, to secure the prize. 
For this purpose he purchased a small bottle of phosphoric material 
and some brimstone-tipped matches with which to find his way 
beneath the stage. Richardson’s sleeping carriage was placed 
inside the show, so that when the time arrived for the search it 
was with the utmost fear and trembling he advanced towards 
the coveted prize. Richardson, hearing something creeping 
as he lay awake, aroused his factotum, Davey, who always slept 
in the same compartment with him, and both descended the steps 
leading from the caravan, the master in his night-shirt and the 
man wrapped in a counterpane. The man, suddenly catching 
sight of the two figures in white, became scared, and, with a cry, 
fled, leaving his object unaccomplished, while Richardson, seeing 
the phosphoric light, cried out, excitedly, as he fell back in Davey’s 
arms, “ Fires, fires, thiefs, Davey, thiefs with a prosperous boxes !” 

He had no pretension whatever to literary taste, and cared for 
no play, however great its artistic merit, if it did not find favour 
with his audience. Though an ignorant man, he was a shrewd 
observer, and well knew how to feed and pamper the appetites of 
his patrons toa nicety. Being a student of human nature, he 
knew the class of fare his audience liked, and he seasoned it ac- 
cordingly, always flavouring the horrible with a plentiful sprinkling 
of the humorous. He cared little for comedies save of the loud 
and boisterous class, and a good story is told against him which I 
can vouch for the newness of, at least in print. On the occasion 
of the School for Scandal being played in his theatre for the 
first time, he watched it from his usual vantage ground in the 
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most fidgetty: and serious manner. Anxiously he gazed on the 
faces of the audience, smiling when they smiled, laughing when 
they laughed, and interested only when they were interested. 
The force and humour of the comedy were soon made apparent, 
carrying the minds of those in front in a strengthening current 
of admiration till the climax in the fourth act was reached amidst 
a perfect whirlpool of applause. No sooner did the screen fall, 
than Richardson, in a perspiration of indignation, rushed behind 
the scenes and thus assailed his stage-manager : 

“Whats ye means, whats you means ?” 

“ What’s the matter ?” asked the wondering stage-manager. 

“ The screens, the screens!” 

“Well, what about it; it fell all right, didn’t it ?” 

“Fells all rights?” echoed the showman, almost foaming with 
rage. “ Didn’t ye sees the pictures ?” 

“Of course I did, and a capital picture it is. Intriguing 
Joseph beguiles Lady Teazle to his chambers—her old husband is 
announced—Lady T. hides behind screen—Sir Peter enters— 
catches glimpse of petticoat—Joseph, alarmed, tells him it is a 
French milliner—Charles then comes on—Joseph called out—Sir 
Peter tells secret of little French milliner to Charles—Charles 
must have a peep at her, and, just as Joseph re-enters, knocks 
screen down and discovers to Sir Peter his own wife a 

“Fools! fools!” broke in the manager, shaking his fists. 
“And you letsa situations like that slips without red fires |!” And 
turning on his heel, he left the stage, leaving his hearers laughing 
heartily at the idea of such a melodramatic ingredient as red fire 
being used in a comedy like the School for Scandal ! 

Among the six leading men always engaged by him was one 
named Cartledge, a stalwart man, and of massive proportions. 
He was Richardson’s pet, not that he was the best actor by any 
means, but he managed to hit the old man’s peculiar ideas of what 
acting should be, and lungs with him were better than talent. 
Physique—or as he pronounced it, “ physic”—was everything. 
“Don’t talks to mes of your Kembles and Macreadys, theys 
nothings to hims, he’sone o’ the reglars ! Edmund Keans was withs 
me too, so he’s another o’ the reglars, and Cartledges is better nor 
hims.” Should anyone be sceptic enough to doubt his pet’s ability, 
he always alleged as a conclusive argument that “hes must be 
clevers ’cos he can be heards all over the fears aboves the drums and 
trumpets!” Another of his favourites was one Cooper; this was 
the man I have already referred to when speaking of Richardson’s 
undoubted generosity. This poor fellow was one day struck on 
the face by a falling piece of timber, and so bruised that the calamity 
cost him an eye. He was a tall, handsome young fellow, and kept 
as the stock Romeo. He was, of course, by this accident, totally 
disabled from following his profession, but the old showman kept 
him on for years, and always paid him his leading man’s salary! 
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Few managers, I am afraid, would be so charitable nowadays. 
Cooper was always conspicuous on parade for being still vain of 
his personal appearance ; he had trained a huge lock of hair, so 
arranged as to give it the appearance of a graceful curl having 
straggled there by accident, to fall over the damaged portion of his 
face. To the last he dressed as Romeo, and always paid as much 
attention and care to his appearance—even when crow’s feet and 
grey hairs appeared—as if he still retained possession of the 
speaking Montague. 

Another of his company, whose name I forget, was quite as 
eccentric as his manager. This man, it seems, was engaged for, 
and kept for, Falstaff alone, so good was he in the part. He was 
a capital actor, but had grown too stout for the ordinary business 
of the stage, and that his full-grown body, racy and unctuous fun 
fitted him exactly for the part. In point of fact he was a sort of 
Falstaff in private life, and seems to have inherited two of the fat 
knight’s principal traits—love of good company and good liquor. 
Richardson, who knew his weakness for liquid of a strong nature, 
was always on the alert whenever his Falstaff had to act. There 
was a standing order of instant dismissal to anyone who dared 
to supply him with liquor while in the theatre. As several of the 
subordinates, yielding to Sir John’s talent of persuasion, had been 
discharged for infringing this rule, no one at last would help him 
in his craving for drink. For a while this course had the desired 
effect ; but by-and-by, though he began the performance per- 
fectly sober, he was always the worse for “strong water” before 
he finished. No one could tell how it happened, he was never 
seen to drink anything, the strictest vigilance was instituted ; 
even the wily manager himself watched him from beginning to 
end one night and then failed to find out how he became intoxi- 
cated. At last chance betrayed the secret. Richardson stumbled 
upon it, for he found in the padding of Falstaff’s dress a contri- 
vance something like a baby’s feeding bottle of the present day. 
After he had filled the bottle with whisky—a feat he always accom- 
plished in the daytime—he had only to place the tube in his 
mouth and suckle away to his heart’s content. When Richardson 
taxed him with his ingenious fraud, his excuse was worthy his 
grand old original, “ All in the interest of art, sir. Falstaff drank 
sack, and your true artist must take sack, sir, to keep up the 
character and give it an air of reality.” 

“ Be reals as you likes,” was the manager’s reply, with an omi- 
nous grin, “ but no mores sacks like thats or I will get sacks you 
don’t wants !” 

It was with Richardson that the late Charles Dillon made his 
first appearance on any stage. Dillon’s mother, who was an accom- 
plished musician and a linguist, and of whom he always spoke in 
the most reverential manner, was leading lady at the time. She was 
exempt from parade work, an honour accorded but to few. Much 
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against her will, her son burned with desire to go upon the boards. 
At last so persistent did he become, that she yielded to his will, 
and a small part in the Mistletoe Bough was selected for his 
début. The time came for his appearance, his cue came and he 
faced his audience for the first time. He could not speak, he could 
only see crowds upon crowds of heads all argus-eyed and blazing 
furiously at him. He had heard children younger than himself 
speak and bolder too, and he tried to break the spell; useless! his 
tongue was mute and without speaking he was trundled out of the 
way. Richardson was at the wing when he was brought off, and, 
hearing the mother’s sob and his stepfather’s curse, half in pity 
hurried him off to the parade where, placing a whip in his little 
hand, he told the lad to invite the people to “walks ups.” But 
even here the stupor of stage fright pursued him, till Richardson, 
losing all patience, snatched the whip from his hand, and pushing 
him away cried, “ Go aways, not fit for anythings—go aways, go 
aways!” 

That night a child, sore with the fall of knotted cord which even 
the holy balm of a mother’s tears and sobs could not soften, sought 
his restless pillow crushed and broken down. Was it a dream that 
when sleep claimed him at last, the same soft pitying face looked 
down upon him, raining still its sorrowful drops till the child rose, 
and, kissing the trembling lips, whispered, “I shall be great yet, 
mother?” Not all a dream, for that was Charles Dillon the 


Belphegor of the age! 


HAL LOWTHER. 
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PLANT HUNTING IN THE CENTRAL PYRENEES, 


II.—THE VAL D’ESPINGO, 
By N. COLGAN. 


WHEN we got up at half-past four on the morning of our second 
day at the Lac d’Oo, the weather looked only moderately promis- 
ing. The basin of the lake was veiled in thick mist that seemed 
to be still creeping up from the northward through the Val 
d’Astau, but to the southward the rising sun tipped the stony sum- 
mits of Quairat and Montarque with pure gold. Madame Laurens, 
the chatelaine of the Lac d’ Oo, a suave mild-eyed matron with that 
cultured bearing not uncommon among the peasant women of 
France, was true to her promise of the night before. Early as it 
was, a hot breakfast smoked for us at one end of the long plank 
table in the dining-room, and on the floor beneath our boots were 
drawn up in uncouth array, their coats of grease bringing home 
to our minds the fact that we had soared at length beyond the 
thraldom of Day and Martin and thus severed one more link in the 
chain that bound us to an effete civilisation. Soon after six o’clock 
we were under way for Spain, vid the Port d’Oo, sped by a bon 
voyage from Madame Laurens and an au revoir, meant to be archly 
prophetic. John Mary assisted at the ceremony too, and, ques- 
tioned as to our chances of fair weather, he was understood to ex- 
press the guarded opinion that unless conditions favourable to the 
dispersion of the mist should happen to turn up, the mist would 
probably remain where it was until it disappeared, and that might 
be in a few hours or perhaps in a few days. 

For the first hour or so our path, mounting southward from the 
cabane above the eastern shore of the lake, was a fairly good one, 
though intersected by frequent small torrents; but when we had 
reached almost to a level with the top of the cascade, and turned 
abruptly to the left into a narrow rocky ravine, the track became 
as rough as if it had led across an old moraine. In its way, the 
utterly savage inhospitable way, this little ravine was quite a gem. 
Huge granite boulders strewing the floor suppressed nearly every 
trace of vegetation beyond the modest yellow violet, Viola bijlora, 
that nestled in the crevices, and here and there, on the crest of the 
steep rock walls, a blasted pine stretched its bony arms against a 
background of mist behind which the imagination pictured vague 
possibilities of mountain grandeur. At length we got our heads 
above the mist, and at half-past seven, in the wild freshness of 
morning, with the dew still frosting the flower-sprinkled grass, 
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and the cool breeze from the snow-peaks playing round us, we 
stood on the Col d’Espingo at a height of 6,000 feet above sea 
level. Perhaps there is no purely esthetic emotion in life more 
keen than that excited by the scene from an Alpine col at early 
morning. Allthe conditions conspire to give it zest—the strained 
expectation, as you hurry up the last few steps, the quickening 
breath of the rare atmosphere in which the powers of mind and 
body are exercised with a glad sense of expansion, the sudden 
fruition “of hope when you emerge at last on the final ridge, and 
with a rapture akin to the rapture of discovery look down ona 
new region of peaks and snow-fields and lonely ice-bound lakes, 
spread out before you witha limpid clearness of detail unknown to 
lowland landscape. This zest we felt to the full as we set foot on 
the Col d’Espingo that morning. It is only a very second-rate 
col, no doubt, but for that very reason the prospect from it is 
rich in the contrasts one looks for in vain from the summit of a 
pass of the first order. Here the desolation of ice and snow and 
naked rock was confined to the background of the picture, filled 
up by the imposing forms of Pic Quairat, the Tus de Montarque, 
and the Créte de Spijoles, now laid bare to their very roots, and 
free from the lightest mist. The foreground was fresh pasture, 
sweeping gently from the col to the grassy floor of the valley 
some two hundred feet below us, where the lakes Espingo and 
Saousat, linked by a stretch of foaming rapid, lay unruffled in the 
shelter of the flanking mountains. These two lakes form one 
continuous water system with the Lac d’Oo, and the descent from 
the upper lakes to the lower is extremely abrupt. A fall of 1,200 
feet has to be got over in a distance of little more than a kilo- 
métre as the crow flies; and hence arises the necessity for that 
bold leap of eight hundred feet, which looks so fascinating from 
the threshold of John Mary’s hotel. 

Our route to the port lay through this upper valley, alongside 
the lakes to the little arctic tarn known as the Coum de la Baque, 
lying at the base of Pic Quairat, seven hundred feet higher than 
Lac Espingo. As we cantered down the grass slopes from the col 
to the floor of the valley, the weather still looked fairly promis- 
ing; but we had scarcely crossed the rude bridge of pine stems 
spanning the rapid from Lac Saousat to Lac Espingo, when the 
head of a white vapour wreath rose stealthily from behind the 
ridge over the grand cascade, and in a few minutes we were 
wrapped in thick mist. The route was clearly traced for us, how- 
ever, by the direction of the valley, so we groped our way slowly 
southwards and upwards over rocky pasture, and by half-past nine 
reached the head of the valley. Here the mist still thick around 
us, and there was nothing for it but to sit down patiently 
and give it a chance of passing on while we examined and 
pressed the few plants we had gathered in coming up. We had 
made but a poor bag so far. The collecting box held nothing 
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rarer than the Beaked Lousewort (Pedicularis rostrata), the 
Tussilago alpina, the Erigeron uniflorus, and the pretty, sweet- 
scented Daphne Cneorum. While Crooke and I sat arranging 
the plants in the strap-press, and Benson endeavoured to allay 
his hunger for printed matter by feeding on the very dry husks of 
a French provincial newspaper, a shout from MacAlpin made us 
look up to see a vision that positively startled us. A sudden rift 
in the mist had laid bare the clear-cut pyramid of Pic Quairat, 
rising directly in front of us, three thousand feet of naked 
shelving rock, seamed with threads of white, where the snow 
clung to its deep-ploughed cowloirs; and as the unsubstantial rags 
of vapour flitted across its base, the grand wedge of stone seemed to 
move, too, and bend threateningly over us, so that for a moment 
the mountain seemed an awful personality rather than a mass of 
insensible rock. ) 

This rift was the beginning of the end of that travelling cloud 
bank. In a few minutes more it had passed over us completely, 
and by ten o’clock the whole valley head and the peaks above it 
stood out clearly again. . We were just a few feet above the small 
basin of Coum de la Baque, with its waters hidden under snow- 
laden rafts of ice. Directly beyond it rose a steep wall of rock 
closing up the head of the valley, and beyond that again stretched 
a spacious snow plateau, sloping gently upwards, and flanked, 
right and left, by the precipitous cliffs of the Tus de Montarque 
and the Créte de Spijoles. According to our reading of Packe’s 
map and the instructions of John Mary’s father, which instruc- 
tions, unfortunately, were only too strongly suggestive of young 
Gobbo’s directions to the house of Shylock, the track to the 
port passed between the Créte and the Tus de Moutarque. It 
must, consequently, lead over the plateau, where, no doubt, we 
should find the Lac Glacé marked on Packe’s map, as lying close 
alongside the track. This much was perfectly clear. But what 
was by no means clear at all was, how we were to scale the wall 
of rock beyond Coum de la Baque and reach the plateau. So 
we laid our heads together once more over Packe’s map and text, 
and, with consummate stupidity, as we all saw and confessed 
when it was too late, came to the unanimous decision that we 
should shirk that wall of rock, strike up bya small torrent till 
we reached the Créte de Spijoles, and, passing behind one of 
its lower spurs, drop down cleverly on the plateau. We selected, 
then, from among the embarrassing wealth of small torrents 
around the valley-head, the one which we thought looked most 
like that referred to by Packe, as marking the way to the port, 
and turning our backs on the valley, and our left hand to the 
plateau, struck up-hill nearly due west. A few minutes more 
and the firm snow was crunching pleasantly under our feet, and 
the guiding torrent had ceased to misguide us, and taken to 
smothered gurgling in its hidden bed. 
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With Benson, Crooke and Mac Alpin, this was a first introduction 
to what they persisted in magniloquently styling the “ eternal 
snow,” and like most people on such occasions they seemed to be 
filled with profound reverence for the destructive powers of that 
substance. So I was thrust to the front and directed to lead the 
way; it being considered advisable that a man of experience in 
alpine climbing, who had actually been to the top of Mont Blane 
and had crossed some half dozen of the more respectable passes 
around it, should have the first chance of testing the hidden 
crevasses and shaky snow-bridges that might happen to lie in 
our track. The snow as yet was not quite continuous. Here and 
there narrow strips of grass intervened, where the pretty dwarf 
Ranunculus Pyrenaeus, with its pure white flowers and slender 
grassy leaves, grew in great abundance, the hardy little plant 
pushing up its ) oe through the blanched grass at the very edge 
of the melting snow. Here, too, was the Primula integrifolva, 
with its bright pink flowers; the Soldanella alpina, shaking in 
the breeze its tiny fringed bells of delicate purple; the glorious 
blue chalices of the stemless Gentian (Gentiana acaulis) nestling 
close to the sod ; and the long-bearded plumes of the Alpine Geum, 
in seed just now, and giving rise to hot discussion as to the limits 
of the Rosacee and Ranunculacee. There was no appearance as 
yet of that difficult chéminée whose importance was insisted on 
so vehemently by Packe and John Mary’s father ; unless, indeed, 
the twenty feet of hand-and-foot climbing up a dry torrent bed 
from our resting-place near Coum de la Baque to the edge of the 
snow could be dignified with the name of chéminée, and none of 
us thought that it could. So we went on rather despondingly 
for a couple of hours, zig-zagging up pretty steep snow-slopes, 
broken only here and there by barren, low-lying archipelagoes of 
brown rock; until about mid-day we came abreast of the Créte 
de Spijoles and in front of what looked like a passage leading 
through its cliffs to the upper slope of the plateau. 

We tried this passage, and it took us fully an hour to convince 
ourselves that it led nowhere. One o’clock was well past when we 
reached the narrow head of the gap, and respectfully drew near the 
margin on our stomachs to fix our position with regard to the Port 
d’Oo. So far as mere height was concerned, our position seemed to 
be most satisfactory. We were evidently some hundreds of feet 
above the Lac Glacé, now dimly visible in the distance at the 
bottom of its snowy basin, and were consequently not more than 
some eight hundred feet below the port. But as far as time was con- 
cerned we are further away from the port than we had been three 
hours before, when we sat 2,000 feet lower, close by Coum de la 
Baque ; for the rocks of the Créte fell away from where we layin a 
sheer precipice,some five hundred feet in depth,tothe snowy plateau, 
along which lay the only practicable route to the pass. The Port 
d’Oo had clearly got the better of us. There was no getting down 
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that five hundred feet of rock, which, in fact, overhung its base at 
certain points ; and it was quite too late to return to the valley- 
head and search for the chéminée, where we were now convinced 
it must lie, in the cliffs above Coum de la Baque. An awful still- 
ness lay over the savage waste of rock and snow, spread out beneath 
us here, a stillness only intensified by the occasional rattle of a 
small stone avalanche spinning down some distant gully of the 
Créte, to find a silent grave in the deep snow at its base. After a 
few minutes spent in this lofty and chilly watch-tower we turned 
our backs on the fraudulent gap and hurried down to the snow- 
fields we had left at mid-day. A study of the cliffs of the Créte 
as we went down showed that they were absolutely barren. You 
might botanize as profitably on the hull of an ironclad above the 
water-line as here on the flinty rust-brown rocks that rose grandly 
above our track. Another hour was passed in exhilarating glissade 
practice around the higher spurs of the Créte and then we finally 
set our faces for the valley. We were not going to sleep in Upper 
Aragon that night after all, but once more under John Mary's 
roof-tree at the Lac d’Oo, or more probably, as Crooke suggested, 
in some breezy lair up here among the rocks, for already the 
muffled rattle of distant thunder broke on our ears from the direc- 
tion of the Spanish Pic des Posets behind the Port d°Oo. 

We reached the floor of the valley along with the storm, and 
sat down to dinner wrapped in our macintoshes and played upon 
by a steady rainpour, diversified by brief interludes of hail. Our 
quaint meal of chocolate and Gruyére and tinned tunny was sea- 
soned for us by the sense of moral dignity we felt in having 
honestly earned it by a fair day’s work; and we apprehended no 
difficulty in making our way back from this point to the Lac d’ Oo. 
So we sat their leisurely munching our provisions and watching the 
grand play of the lightning round the misty form of Pic Quairat 
until a sudden fear as to the safety of our communications made me 
spring to my feet and cry out—“ the bridge!” The cry was under- 
stood at once. A vision of a gorged rapid, sweeping before it a 
rickety bridge of pine stems, flashed on all four of us together, 
and we plunged madly down hill at the double, leaving our half- 
finished dinner behind us. Thoughts of a night spent on the 
mountains in chill mist or rain, without food or shelter or fuel, 
lent wings to our feet and our views as to the monotony of sleeping 
in common-place beds underwent a rapid change, as we tore along 
close by the shore of the lakes, flitting through the mist and the 
gathering shades of evening like spirits of light and darkness, 
for Benson and I wore white macintoshes, while MacAlpin’s and 
Crooke’s were black. 

We reached the bridge in a moist and breathless condition 
about six o’clock, and to our amazement found the shaky structure 
was still intact, though much closer to the water-level of the 
rapid then when we had crossed it ten hours earlier. We were 
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safe now if we could only manage to strike the Col d’Espingo in 
the thick mist that still lay round us, and we had very little 
doubt that we could strike it without much trouble. We had 
neglected, indeed, to take its bearings from the bridge when 
crossing in the morning; but we all flattered ourselves that 
we knew the lie of the col pretty well, and I claimed to have 
a distinct intuition of its whereabouts. The others, though 
they were inclined, after carefully arguing out the matter, to 
strike a course diverging some points from what I knew to be 
the right one, gave way readily enough when I eloquently 
pleaded the supremacy of consciousness over mere reason. I 
was allowed to lead the way through the mist, and in less than 
three quarters of an hour, guided by that infallible intuition, 
landed the party near the top of an awful rocky gully about a 
thousand feet above the valley. Here the rank and file broke out 
into open mutiny. They refused to budge another inch. They 
had known I was wrong from the very first. I had kept altogether 
too far to the right, and now, when we might have been half-way 
back to the cabane and hot coffee, that pestilent intuition of mine 
had lodged them far up on the savage slopes of Pic Quairat, and 
enormously strengthened their chances of passing the night a/ 
fresco on the mountains. There seemed to be some force in these 
objections. The Col d’Espingo did not, indeed, appear to me to 
have been quite so high or so stony as this when we passed it in 
the morning, and it almost looked as if I had been acting all along 
on a conclusion of the fallible reason where I had fancied myself 
under the guidance of a pure intuition. But I thought we might 
work our way round to the col without sacrificing the fruits of 
that long climb, so leaving the mutineers in the gully, I scrambled 
out from it on the left bank to seek a passage in that direction. 
Before I had gone many yards, the mist vanished miraculously 
for a few seconds, revealing in front and above me a jagged range 
of cliffs, sublime but utterly impracticable, and laying bare with 
unearthly distinctness every detail of the snowy mountains, for 
miles around. Then the mist fell again as rapidly as it had lifted 
and left me to grope my way back to the gully. 

The others seemed somehow to have altogether lost confidence 
in me by this. Benson alone awaited my return, and he looked 
melancholy, looming large there in that black chasm wrapped in 
his white robe. McAlpin was already feeling his way downwards, 
and almost out of sight in the mist, and there was nothing to 
mark Crooke’s position in space beyond an occasional hollow 
rumble of sliding rocks coming up from far below. The forces 
of nature had only begun to warm to their work now. The 
thunder burst among the cliffs right above our heads with 
short vehement explosions, and again and again magnificent 
lightning flashes lit up the ravine for a moment and disclosed 
a wall of dripping black rock rising up on our left, until it 
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disappeared through the mist. We hurried down to the valley 
at a reckless pace, dislodging as we went very respectable 
avalanches of loose stones, which, bounding grandly downhill 
before us, roused a strange echo in the distance, an echo that 
seemed to mimic the tones of the invisible Crooke’s voice and to 
have at command a choice vocabulary of abusive language. No 
sooner had we reached the bottom, than the mist vanishing again 
for a few seconds showed us the Col d’Espingo far away on what 
had been our left hand in going up the gully. The bearings were 
taken before the mist had time to fall once more, and pushing 
over a frightful talus of shattered rocks through a peculiarly fierce 
hail shower, by eight o’clock we stood safely lodged on the grassy 
ridge we had crossed in brilliant sunshine twelve hours before. 
McAlpin now went to the front and with rare skill led us along 
the faintly marked track in the dense mist, until we drew up in 
front of the Hotel du Lac d’Oo at half-past nine. 

Madame Laurens did not crow over us. She might very well have 
received us with a crushing “I told you so;” for her aw revoir 
of that morning had been truly prophetic. But she was too 
cultured a woman for that. Her sarcasm was confined to a subtle 
smile as she bade us welcome to her roof-tree once more, and 
hurried off to brew the hot coffee we yearned for. John Mary’s 
morning catch of trout was all gone, absorbed into the in- 
satiable maw of luxurious Luchon, so we were forced to put up 
with a dozen of boiled eggs and to eat them from our hands, 
too, the resources of the Hotel of the Lake of Oo having broken 
down utterly under a demand for egg-cups. It was one of the 
pleasantest meals we ever enjoyed, perhaps because it was one of 
the most thoroughly unconventional. We undressed for dinner, 
sending our dripping garments to the kitchen fire and sitting 
down to table in the bed-room, draped in blankets like North 
American Indians, with the gravity left out. We had been just 
fifteen hours on the tramp, yet we found ourselves decidedly 
fresher than after the seven hours’ work of the day before, thanks 
to the bracing air of these high valleys. So far as climbing and 
botanising were concerned, this first day’s work about the snow- 
line was a signal failure. In the fulness. of i's zsthetic and 
weather experiences, however, it was inestimably precious; and 
MacAlpin, at least, was magnanimous enough to confess that the 
glorious bit of elemental warfare we had witnessed in the gloomy 
depths of my gully was alone worth losing one’s way for. We got 
back to the comparatively stifling air of Luchon early next day, 
which was a day of thick mist among the mountains, baffled in our 
rather audacious attempt to invade Spain by the Port d’Oo, but 
with fresh plans already formed for an irruption by the lower pass 
known as the Port de Venasque. 
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THE CROSS ROADS. 


By PHILIPPA PRITTIE JEPHSON, 
AUTHOR OF “AN APRIL DAY,” ETC. 





It was on a wild evening at the end of autumn that two young 
men were slowly making their way up a solitary glen in the county 
Wicklow. Their dog-cart was drawn by a spirited little mare, who 
pulled willingly up the zigzags of the long white road leading 
along the side of the ravine, and which could be seen winding at a 
long distance up a rough ascent, before it disappeared into the dark 
moor above. A watery moon rushed through the ragged clouds, 
and shed an uncertain light at times upon plashes of black bog- 
water, bordered by shivering rushes, and on the white road, silvery 
with specks of mica from the granite rocks around. The presence 
of two guns and of a red setter curled up at the back of the 
dog-cart showed that the two young men were returning from a 
day’s shooting. The whole scene was dreary and discouraging, 
and they seemed anxious to press on before night should over- 
take them. 

“ Jump down, Wallace,” said the elder of the two to his com- 
panion, “let us walk up this pinch; when we get to the top the 
ground falls the other way, and we shall spin along.” 

“What a wild, dreary place this is,” said Wallace, as they toiled 
up the steep ascent, “ but I suppose you know the road well ?” 

“That I do,” replied Kavanagh, who was holding the reins as he 
trudged beside the mare. “Many a day’s shooting I have had 
about here, and I never go up this road without thinking of a 
poor fellow who used to shoot with me, some years ago.” 

“ What’s that?” interrupted Wallace, as a wild, unearthly 
scream was heard echoing among the rocks which now began to 
narrow in the head of the glen.. 

“That?” said Kavanagh. “ Oh, that is only a heron that we have - 
startled ; they scream like that at night. Don’t you hear his wings?” 

They listened for a moment to the creaking of the long pinions 
as the bird flew over their heads. “ And now,” pursued Kavanagh, 
“at the next turn we shall come in sight, or at least in hearing, of 
the waterfall. If the moon comes out it will be worth looking 
at.” In a few moments they turned a corner of the road, and 
heard the hoarse murmur of the stream, which could be dimly 
seen dashing its foam among the steep incline of granite boulders, 
which formed the head of the glen, looking like a spectre waving 
its white drapery as if to warn the unwary traveller from its haunts. 
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“Who was the poor fellow you mentioned just now?” asked 
Wallace. “Is he dead, that you speak of him in that way?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” replied Kavanagh ; “that is just the most 
melancholy part of the story. I don’t know what became of him. 
I will tell you about him, if you like, but it is rather an ‘ eerie’ 
story for this time and place. 

“He was a very nice fellow, anc: a good fellow too; his name 
was Briscoe, Jem Briscoe—he was at college with me, and we were 
great chums; his people lived in the west—in Mayo, I think. I 
believe they were a ruined family, got into trouble somehow, and 
had not a penny among them, but Jem used to come up to town 
sometimes, and we used to shoot about here, for Lord Rockford’s 
agent isa friend of mine and he used to let me bring another 
gun. Jem was a queer fellow, full ofall sorts of fancies; he used to 
write verses and sing songs, and do everything except mind his 
business, and so when his father died, I heard Jem got into no end 
of trouble, and attorneys and rogues cleaned him out, so that I 
believe except for what he got from fishing and shooting he had 
nothing to eat. 

“ Jump in now ; we’re near the top of the hill. Do you see an old 
gable to the right, the ruins of a gamekeeper’s lodge ? It ought to 
be in sight. Yes, there it is, by the big pool of water yonder. 
Now we are just an hour and a half from the Fisherman’s Rest, 
a cottage where we will stop and feed the mare and warm ourselves ; 
but I was telling you about poor Jem. Well, when he was at the 
worst, to make things better he fell in love. She was a very nice 
girl, and a very pretty girl too, Miss—I don’t think I need tell 
you her name, because well, no matter. She lived with her 
brother near poor Jem’s place, and of course her brother would not 
hear of it ; but the girl liked him—he was the kind of fellow a girl 
would like, you understand—and she used to steal out in the 
evenings to meet him at a corner of the wood where he used to 
shoot. Of course it was nonsense, and worse than nonsense, for 
one evening, coming from shooting rabbits, and seeing her sitting 
watching for him, he leaned his gun against a tree, and ran to 
meet her, but just as he had his arms about her, the gun slipped 
and something caught the trigger, I suppose—no one knows how 
it happened, but the gun went off and the charge went through 
the poor girl’s head, and blew her brains out.” 

“Oh, what an awful story,” said Wallace. “It was enough to 
drive a man mad.” 

“Yes,” replied Kavanagh, “and so it did. I read about it in 
the papers ; of course there was an examination, and a trial—no, I 
don’t think it came to a trial, for the poor fellow was nearly out of 
his wits—and everyone knew how fond he was of the girl, and that 
he would be the last man in the world to hurt her, but it was a 
terrible thing altogether; he was found there covered with her 
blood. It was an accident that might have happened to any man, 
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but to a sensitive fellow like Jem, you may think what it was. I 
never saw him since, but I have often enquired for him when I 
have met anybody from that part of the country. 

“ Naturally, he did not like to remain in the neighbourhood ; 
indeed he had nothing to keep him there, for, as I told you, he was 
pretty well cleaned out before this dreadful affair took place; so 
he disappeared, if I may use the word, and I think it is the fittest 
word to use, for no one saw him after the investigation was over; 
and where he went, nobody ever discovered ; some people said he 
went to America, but I scarcely think he had sufficient energy to 
begin life in a new country; but just at that time I had to go to 
Australia about some business of my father’s, and I have heard 
nothing of him. It was our drive this evening that recalled it to 
my mind. I remember coming home from shooting with him just 
such a night as this, poor fellow, and he got quite wild, repeating 
poetry and inventing stories about the people that lived in that old 
ruined lodge which we passed half-an-hour ago, and how their 
spirits would haunt this glen, and be seen on moonlight nights 
flitting about the waterfall; but I never gave in to that sort of 
thing myself, though I own I like a companion when I come this 
road. It’s a long pull up Glenaquilla, and every time I come it 
seems longer, but we are nearly at the top of the hill now, and 
when we have the ground with us we'll bowl along fast 
enough.” 

“What sort of place is this farmhouse or fisherman’s hut ? ” 
asked Wallace. 

“Well, it’s a tidy little place enough,” replied his companion, 
“and if you like we can stop there till morning, and make an 
early start for Dublin. It was a cottage or cabin by the roadside, 
near a little lake, which you will see as we pass, if the moon comes 
out. People of the name of Jones lived there, and the son was a 
great fisherman, an idle fellow, that liked fishing better than 
work. I used to see him skipping over the tussocks, with the 
basket on his back, and a rod in his hand whenever I passed. I 
think I see him now, waving his hat to me, an old caubeen, with 
the casting lines and flies tied round it. A good many people used 
to come to the lake to fish, so Jones, by degrees, became a sort of 
guide: he had a good deal of knowledge as to the best pools in 
the stream, and the best hours to try the lake; in fact, he was a 
regular poacher. And then, naturally, his friends used sometimes 
to go to his cabin to dry themselves, or take a drop of something, 
and by degrees it became a custom, and his house was well known 
for whiskey-poteen, you know, that never paid duty to the Queen. 
So he added a room to the cabin to accommodate his guests. He 
had an old mother who looked after the place, and they made up 
a couple of beds for those that were disposed to stay the night 
and old Mrs. Jones cooked the trout, and it wasn’t and isn’t—for I 
hope to find it there still—a bad kind of place to stop at on a night 
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like this. They have a shed for a horse too, and when we get 
there we'll discuss whether to go further or not to-night.” 

“ What a dreary spot this is,” remarked Wallace, as he looked 
at the brown mountain tops over which the driving rack swept 
like a procession of ghosts. They were on the top of the moor 
now, and a long stretch of white road lay before them. At each 
side the bog water had settled into large pools, divided from each 
other by only a narrow strip of black earth and rushes. The wind 
blew. colder here, and the feathery cotton grass waved its little 
white heads and bent before the blast; but the road was smooth 
and elastic as a spring board, and the little mare, as if conscious 
that rest was at hand, wheeled the light trap cheerily along. 

** We ought to be near the cross roads now. Yes, I see the dip 
of the hills, where they meet just in front of us,” said Kavanagh. 

“ What a beautiful road this is,” said Wallace, “so smooth and 
springy.” 

“Yes, it’s what’s called the military road; it was made by 
soldiers in 1803, when the rebels hung about these mountains 
and threatened Dublin. You can see the places where the 
soldiers encamped as they worked at the road, the remains of huts 
in sheltered spots near running water. Sometimes the road isa 
raised causeway across the bog, and this is the case at the cross 
roads. I remember poor Briscoe saying—-—Hilloa! what's that ? 
There is someone with a lantern! Don’t you see a light before us ?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Wallace, “at least I see a light, but it does 
not look like a lantern—it is larger.” 

“ Oh,” said Kavanagh, “that is onty from the mountain’s mist 
which makes a kind of halo about it. So-ho! so-ho! little 
woman ; the light has frightened her. Gently, gently,” but the 
mare shied violently across the road, and then stood trembling 
with pricked ears and every sign of terror. 

“JT wish that fellow would either come on with his confounded 
lantern, or take himself off. He does not seem to be moving, does 
he?” 

“No,” returned Wallace, “ but I don’t see him now; there is a bend 
in the road that hides him, I think; let us get along. Stay, there 
he is again.” Again the mare shivered, and backed violently. “Tl 
jump out,” cried Kavanagh ; “this will never do; she will have us 
into the bog if we don’t look out. So-ho, so-ho!” and he patted the 
terrified animal, and tried to encourage her to proceed, but in vain. 
*T’ll tell you what I'll do; you take the reins, turn her head the 
other way and I'll run on and see who that fellow is, and make 
him put out his lantern or hide it till we have passed.” So say- 
ing he left his companion, and ran in the direction of the light, 
shouting loudly to attract the lantern-bearer’s attention. Then he 
paused, expecting to hear an answering halloo, but no sound met 
his ear, but the croak of some night bird, and the wild bark of a fox 
from a distant glen. The light appeared to be stationary at the 
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point where the four roads met, and Kavanagh, determining to dis- 
cover who was crossing this lonely moor at night, pressed on as 
rapidly as the darkness would permit, for the moon was now entirely 
obscured. Fora few minutes a bend in the road hid the light from 
his view, but when he came round the corner and was close upon 
the mysterious traveller, he was startled by the unusual appear- 
ance of a kind of halo, which seemed to encircle the figure of the 
man, as he stood notionless in the centre of the road. ‘ Who are 
you?” Kavanagh called out, “what are you doing here,” but there 
was no reply. He advanced a little nearer, and now he could see 
the man’s face, which was ashy pale, and devoid of all life and 
expression! And suddenly he started back, crying in a voice of 
mingled horror and astonishment: “Briscoe! is that you? What 
are you doing here? For God’s sake, answer me.” The figure ap- 
peared to recede. Kavanagh quickly pursued it, but just as it seemed 
within his grasp, his foot slipped, and the next moment he found 
himself struggling in the waters of a deep boghole. Hardly know- 
ing what had happened he almost unconsciously stretched out his 
hands and clutched at the rushes and heath beside him, but his 
feet sank deeper, and deeper, in the soft bog, and now the waters 
reached nearly to his chin. Desperately struggling he caught 
at every feeble twig within his reach, and strove to raise his feet 
from the tenacious mud, into which he was sinking. He tried to 
shout, but no sound followed his efforts ; he felt as if oppressed by 
a horrible nightmare, when almost at the last gasp his hand came in 
contact with the stump of an old tree, to which he clung, and after 
a violent effort he succeeded in dragging himself out of the bog 
and regaining the road. The apparition of Briscoe had vanished ; 
all was darkness and silence, except some faint halloes which seemed 
coming from the direction in which he had left Wallace and the 
dog-cart. Scarcely knowing what he was doing he stumbled along 
and after a little was able to shout feebly in reply to his friend: 

“Why, Kavanagh, what have you been doing ?—why did not you 
answer me? I have been in such a mess; the mare backed across 
the road and turned round and tried to bolt, and the wheel went 
over a rock or something, and the trap was nearly upset. The mare 
came down and I was thrown out. She picked herself up some- 
how, but I think there is some damage done to the harness, and I’m 
afraid one of the shafts is smashed also. I wish we had that lan- 
tern here, that we might see what has happened; did you come up 
with the man?” 

* No,” said Kavanagh, shortly. 

“Why? Was there no man and no lantern; was it a Will-o- 
— I have heard of such things, but I never believed in 
them.” 

Kavanagh was silent, but he began to examine the dog-cart and 
harness to see if it were possible to proceed on their way. 

“It’s very extraordinary,” exclaimed Wallace. “I saw the light 
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myself, as plainly as possible, and you say there was nothing. 
What is the matter with you, old fellow? Why don’t you speak ? 
Did the light disappear when you got near it, and what kept you 
so long ?” 

“ What happened was, that I fell into a boghole, and was nearly 
drowned. I can tell you it was pretty near all up with me ; the 
water was up to my chin;I thought I should never get out.” 

“You are wet with a vengeance,” exclaimed Wallace, putting 
his hand on his friend’s shoulder. “Why did you not shout to 
me ; not, indeed, that I could have left the mare. Were you trying 
to follow the light ?” 

“ Oh, stop asking questions,” said Kavanagh, hoarsely. ‘ And 
see if you can tie up this shaft in any way. Of course, we must 
walk, but we must try and get the mare and trap on somehow. 
We can’t stay here all night.” 

“It was not my fault,” protested Wallace. ‘It was all that 
confounded light ; the mare seemed perfectly mad. It was a 
chance that we were not into a boghole too. Only, fortunately, 
the wheel came against a rock.” 

Kavanagh said little. He seemed in haste to continue his 
journey, and as soon as they had tied up the broken dog-cart and 
harness, they pursued their way. In a short time they came to 
the cross roads. Kavanagh trudged on hastily, without speaking 
or looking round till they reached the top of the steep descent, 
and saw a small lake lying among the brown hills to the left of 
the road, its dark waters only visible when the moonlight caught 
its rippled waves as the squalls of wind chased one another across 
its surface. 

“There's the lake I told you of,” said Kavanagh, breaking the 
silence which had become oppressive. ‘ We shall be at the Rest 
in half-an-hour.” After a few moments of hesitation, he con- 
tinued, with apparent reluctance, “I believe I may as well tell 
you all about it now, before we get to Jones’. I know you will say 
[am mad, or that it was alla delusion. I expect that; but pro- 
mise you will never repeat anything I say, and, also, that you will 
never allude to the subject again to me—I could not stand it. 
The truth is—I saw Jem Briscoe. I mean his ghost, his spirit, 
whatever you may choose to call it. Now, don’t interrupt me, 
and I will tell you all about it. Iran up the road as you know, 
and when I got near the light I saw it was not a man with a lan- 
tern, but the figure of a man, who seemed standing in a circle of 
light, a sort of luminous vapour like what you sometimes see round 
the moon. I could see him quite plainly, and I swear to you it 
was the face of poor Jem Briscoe; in fact, I was so convinced it 
was Briscoe, that I called him by name, but he never moved. 
His face was deadly pale, fixed, immovable, and his eyes had a 
cold stare. He did not seem to hear my voice, and when I came 
close to him, he moved away, or appeared to glide away. I can 
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scarcely tell you how it happened, but trying to follow him I did 
not see where I was going, and I suppose I went over the side of 
the road into the boghole I told you of; and whenI got out, he 
was gone ; the figure and the light had utterly disappeared. Then 
I heard your shouts, and answered as well as 1 could; but I saw 
poor Jem as plainly, oh, a great deal more plainly than I see you 
now, and I don’t know what it all means.” 

“ My dear Kavanagh,” replied his friend, “I will tell you what 
it means, or rather what it was. A case of disordered imagination— 
nerves, I mean. Don’t contradict me; recollect we were talking 
—at least, you were—of poor Briscoe; his name was on your lips 
when you saw the light. Whether it was a man with a lantern or 
a luminous vapour, there are such things, you know, and I own I 
saw the light myself; well, whatever it was, nothing could be 
more natural than your imagining it was Briscoe’s ghost. You 
endowed it with his features because you were thinking and 
speaking about him. I could tell you a thousand stories of the 
kind. In a nightmare people are conscious of the oppressive 
weight of an actual substance.which does not exist in reality.” 

“There is no use in your talking about it,” said Kavanagh, 
irritably. “I knew what you would say, and that is why I did 
not tell you about it at once. I don’t expect you to believe me, 
but you need not expect me to doubt the evidence of my senses. 
I wish I could persuade myself that it was all a dream, and forget 
it, but I feel as if that poor fellow’s dead face would haunt me for 
the rest of my days. But here we are,” he exclaimed, as the loud 
barking of dogs was heard from within a cottage, half buried in 
an old quarry-hole, scarcely to be distinguished from the grey 
rocks which surrounded it; “I see a light within; I suppose it is 
all right, and Jones will put us up for the night. I feel awfully 
done up.” Kavanagh knocked loudly at the door with his whip- 
handle, and called repeatedly, “ Jones! Jones! let usin; you know 
who I am—Kavanagh! Get upand let us in.” The dogs renewed 
their barking, accompanied by a loud snuffling of their noses at 
the chink between the door and the threshold. But though the 
fire light flashed through the little window there was no admit- 
tance to be had. At length, after a louder knocking at the 
rickety door, a woman’s voice asked, in rather cantankerous tones, 
“Who's there; what do you want at this time of night? Be off 
with you.” 

** Don’t you know me, Mrs. Jones,” repeated Kavanagh, “ have 
you forgotten Harry Kavanagh? Is your son at home?” At this there 
was a scrambling noise, and muttered expressions of surprise heard 
within, accompanied by orders to the dogs to “ hould their whisth,” 
and “ get along out of that,” and the door was thrown open by an 
elderly woman, whose dishabille was partly concealed by a large 
rug shawl, wrapped hastily about her, and whose cap, looking very 
like a nighteap, was all on one side. 
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“Master Harry, is that you?” she said, “then you're welcome. 
I had the door bolted, for my son’s from home, and I was lone- 
some. Get along out of that,” addressed to the dogs, who had 
burst like an avalanche out of the door, and were barking 
furiously at the travellers’ heels. “Tl tache ye,” and taking a 
long whip from the corner, she laid about her till the curs retired 
with muttered growls and drooping tails beneath the bed. 

“ Ah, then, Master Harry. I’m glad to see you. Sure, they 
told me that you had gone to foreign parts. Well, well, come in. 
[ll call the boy to take your horse. Oh, my jewel! but you are 
wet. Oh, you’re destroyed. Pat, Pat, come take the gentleman’s 
horse. And, is the yoke broke? Well, well, sure the blacksmith 
below will settle it for you elegant to-morrow. Come in, my 
darlints. Pat, come here, will you, and take the horse.” <A rag- 
ged boy, rubbing the sleep out of his eyes, obeyed the summons, 
emerging from some concealed corner. “It’s a terrible thing— 
Tom’s away, to-day, of all days in the year. He’s gone with some 
gentlemen to the ‘churches,’ and won’t be back till to-morrow, 
but T’ll make you comfortable, [ll engage.” So saying, she 
hastily threw on some fresh sods of turf. “ Dry yourselves there, 
now, and I’ll get you something to eat. Tl get you Tom’s Sun- 
day coat if you'll put it on; let me pull off the wet one. Och, 
indeed, your kilt and distroyed ; it’s into the bog you went. Well, 
well, sure the boy will go for the smith in the morning, and see 
now, I'll light a fire in the room where I'll make your beds; but if 
you take my advice you'll have your supper here; it’s warmer, and 
no one here but myself, saving your presence.” While the young 
men went to look after the mare, Mrs. Jones made things comfort- 
able for them in the house. She drove the hens, with great 
fluttering and cackling, from their roosting place over the hearth, 
and pulled the settle forward. She swept up the earthen floor, 
and brought out some eggs and a piece of bacon. She put a little 
kettle of water among the hot embers, and produced a flat earthen 
jar and two cracked tumblers with spoons. She hung the Sunday 
coat on a chair before the fire and drew a rickety table in front of 
the settle talking to herself the while. ‘*Och, indeed, the poor 
young gentlemen. Bad luck to you, for hens; get out of that. 
Well, well, and Tom away. Pat! Pat! run out to the rick for an 
armful of turf. Isn’t it well I had the eggs itself, for the poor 
young gentlemen, and they destroyed with the wet. Well, Master 
Harry, come, warm yourself, and the other young gentleman. 
I’m afraid the shed isn’t all right; Tom is always threatening 
to mend the hole in the roof, but sure we can’t reach on 
everything. I declare I think it is two years or three since you 
were here last. Oh dear, dear! The kettle will be boiling in a 
minute, and you look as if you wanted a drop of something.” 

Kavanagh seemed to recover his spirits as he warmed himself 
at the cheerful blaze, and was ready to take his share in Mrs. 
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Jones’ conversation, which was interrupted by the spluttering of 
eggs and bacon in the pan, and the boiling over of the kettle. 
He let Wallace, however, give the account of the accident which 
had befallen them, and remained silent while she poured forth 
her condolences. ‘See that now! And you came all the way by 
Glenquilla; that’s a terrible road. It is a lonely place. Nota 
one did you meet, I'll be bound, from the time you left Larugh.” 

“ Well,” replied Wallace, glancing at his friend, “ we did meet 
someone ; we thought it was a man with a lantern. That was 
what frightened the mare. Does anyone live about there?” 

“ About where? Is it the top of the bog? Ah, then, who 
would live there?” 

“We saw a light, certainly,” persisted Wallace, hoping to 
find some natural explanation of what had occurred. 

“A light,” said Mrs. Jones. “Is not that quare? Take 
another glass, Mr. Kavanagh; you're taking nothing, sir. And 
where was the light ?” 

“ Well, I think it was in the middle of the cross roads.” 

“See that now,” said Mrs. Jones, with an awful look. “The 
Lord preserve us! what would bring a light there ? ” 

“Yes,” said Wallace, “I saw the light myself, and that’s what 
frightened the mare.” 

“See that now! Well, if ever I heard the like! but”—in a confi- 
dential tone—“I have heard that lights were seen about there, 
and sure no wonder. They say he walks, and I wouldn’t wonder ; 
sure he’d have a right to walk, poor crature.” 

“Of whom are you talking?” said Wallace. “ You said nobody 
lived there.” He glanced at Kavanagh, who stretched his hands 
out towards the fire, and appeared to take no notice of what was 
going on. 

“ Lived there,” said Mrs. Jones. “No, indeed, but the poor 
creature that’s buried there; it is he that walks.” 

** Why, who is buried there, and why was anyone buried there ?” 
inquired Wallace, a strange curiosity mastering him. 

“Tt is at the cross roads,” said Mrs. Jones, solemnly. “ And 
where else would he be buried ?” 

“JT don’t know anything about it,” said Wallace; “ who was it ; 
when did it happen ?” 

“Och, I suppose it’s more than two years ago, I don’t rightly 
remember,” said Mrs. Jones, “ but I'll tell you about it. Tom and 
I were sitting together, suppose now, as we're sitting to-night, 
and thinking of nothing at all, when the dogs began to bark, and 
says I to Tom, ‘ You'd better go see what it is,’ for we heard some- 
one knocking at the door, as if with his knuckles. ‘It’s late for 
anyone to be on the road, but maybe it’s some poor crature that 
has lost his way.’ *‘ Who’s there?’ said Tom, and after a while a 
voice, seemingly very weak, said ‘Could I get a night’s lodging 
here.’ So Tom opened the door, and in came the poorest looking 
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crature you ever saw. He did not look like one of the lower 
orders, saving your presence he was more like a gentleman, but 
he hadn’t a ha’porth upon him but what was torn and worn, and 
his face it would frighten you to look at it—it was that white and 
thin, and the eyes of him, as big as—as anything. ‘Can you 
give me anight’s lodging ?’ sayshe. ‘ Kindly welcome,’ says I, ‘come 
inand warm yourself, anyhow. I haven’t a bed convenient—for the 
look of the man frightened me—but my son will make you up a 
bed in the stable; there’s plenty of fresh straw, and no baste in it, 
and you would be very comfortable.’ I winked at Tom, and he knew 
what I meant, so the man warmed himself for a while, but not a 
bit or sup would he take. So Tom took him out to the stable, 
and gave hima bundle of fresh straw, and locked the door on him, 
and why not? Well, my dears, the next morning Tom went to 
call him, and when he opened the door, what did he see but 
the poor creature hanging from the cross beam, and he dead and 
stiff. I thought the life would leave me when Tom came running 
in to tell me. Wasn’t it a terrible thing to happen in a dacent 
house. So then, to be sure, there was an inquest, and great 
searching to find out who he was, and where he came from, but 
no one ever found out, from that day to this. I think there was 
a halfpenny in his pocket and an old knife, but whatever it was 
the polis’ took it, and Father Doyle said he should not be buried 
in consecrated ground, seeing he made away with himself. So the 
boys took his body up to the cross roads in a barrow, and buried 
him there, and that’s why he walks. Sure there was never a 
prayer said over him at all, poor wretch; I would not tell you a 
lie. And to think you saw him—well, well!” 

Wallace turned and looked at his friend; he was sitting erect, 
gazing at the fire with such a fixed and pained expression, that 
he repented having got Mrs. Jones to tell her melancholy story, 
which was likely to increase poor Kavanagh’s superstitious feelings. 
He could not but own that the two stories hung together as it 
were, but he resolved to put away those ideas, and try the effect 
of a night’s rest upon Kavanagh’s overwrought mind. When they 
had retired to the guest-chamber, where Mrs. Jones had made up 
two tolerably comfortable beds, Kavanagh instantly began : 

* Don’t you see, Wallace, that there is some connection between 
what I saw to-night, and Mrs. Jones’ story of the suicide. I am 
perfectly certain that man was Jem Briscoe, and I don’t intend to 
let the matter rest here. I will——” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, stop talking and go to bed,” said 
Wallace. “I’m tired; go to bed, and to-morrow you will think 
you have had a bad dream, and that’s all.” 

When Kavanagh awoke next morning, he did feel inclined at 
first to agree with his friend in thinking his brain had been over 
excited, and he determined to make an effort and shake off the 
uneasy feeling which still oppressed him. 
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Mrs. Jones was heard bustling about as soon as the day dawned, 
calling to Pat, driving the fowls and the pigs out with many ob- 
jurgations, answered by grunting and cackling remonstrances. 
“ Get along out of that, bad luck to you; are you going to break 
everything in the house? Ah me, will no place suit you but the 
dresser. Pat, Pat, come fetch me a kettle of water and some 
sticks, sure the gentlemen will be wanting their breakfast. Go 
and see if the black hen laid an egg in the stable. Oh, then, good 
morning to you, Master Harry. I hope you slept well, the tea is 
almost drew ; and where’s the other gentleman ? Here’s your coat, 
and your things. I dried them by the fire. [ve a bit of a griddle 
cake here, maybe you'll like it.” 

When the meal was over, a counsel was held as to Kavanagh 
and Wallace’s movements. Mrs. Jones said the smith told Pat the 
dog-cart would not be able to travel for a day or two, “ but sure 
there’s an auld saddle within, and if you must travel to-day one of 
you could ride at atime. Ride in turns, you know.” This plan 
being agreed on Kavanagh sent Wallace out to look after the 
mare, being anxious to have a little private conversation with 
Mrs. Jones. 

“Can you describe the poor man you told us about last night?” 
he began, “ what sort of looking fellow was he ? ” 

“ Well, he was the poorest looking creature ever I see. Not a 
bit upon him. I did not notice him much except his eyes were 
like coals of fire in his head, and his face was as white, but seem- 
ingly he was a gentleman; he spoke like yourself, begging your 
pardon. ‘ Will you give me a night’s lodging,’ says he; he said no 
more than that. Sure the creature was kilt with travelling and 
maybe having nothing to eat, but I noticed when we were layin’ 
him out—his shirt, saving your presence, was made of white linen. 
It was old, to be sure, but it wasn’t like Tom’s shirts. I wonder, 
now, who he could be ?” 

“And was there nothing found in his pockets, by which he 
could be indentified ; did nobody inquire after him ?” 

“Oh, not a one,” interrupted Mrs. Jones, “but sure it was in the 
papers, Tom told me. Father Doyle showed it to him, what he 
called an advertisement, asking if any gentleman knew—or the 
like of that. I’m not sure if any reward was offered, but sure who 
would offer it? Anyway, no one ever came near the place or asked 
a ha’porth about it, and the p’lice took all that was in his pockets 
and that was nothing at all, I believe.” 

*‘ And was there positively nothing to tell who he was, no scrap 
of paper ?” 

“ Whisth,” said Mrs. Jones, “ there was something I found, only I 
disremembered it until ye spoke. Wait a minute, maybe I'll find 
it.” She pulled an old box from under the bed, and began rumma- 
ging in it while she talked. “I found it in the straw when we 
were cleaning out the stable. I never showed it to mortal, not 
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even my son, for why? The poor man was buried and I thought 
maybe I get into trouble about it, and the story would be raised 
again. Dear knows, I had worry enough about it, so I put it away 
thinking, maybe, someone might come to ask for the poor gentle- 
man. Oh, here it is, sure enough ; not a know I know if it’s gould 
or copper.” So saying, she handed Kavanagh a small bloodstone 
seal ring, on which two letters were engraved. For a moment he 
gazed at it, then sprang to his feet in uncontrollable excitement. 
“Wallace, Wallace!” he cried, in unsteady tones, “ Look here ! 
I was not mad. It was Briscoe! This is his ring; I know it, 
for it was I who gave it to him!” 





BELOW BRIDGE. 


Swirt runs the tidal stream down to the sea 
Thro’ piers of oaken beam, fierce to be free. 
Wildly the whirling screw 

Churns the dull depths anew, 

Worming a passage through 

To liberty. 


Fed by the giant crane’s far-reaching hands, 
Sea-monsters gorge again. Workers in bands 
From dawn till toll of bell, 

Toiling by day or spell, 

Living how? Who can tell. 

* Wealth of all lands!” 


Yon darkling ridge, in vain ’tokens the ery 
From “ Below Bridge,” of pain, rising on high, 
Yet, may yon sunny ray 

Herald a brighter day, 

Heaven ! provide it may 

Come by-and-by. 














GLEANINGS BY THE WAYSIDE ABROAD. 
By H. U. SCOFFERN. 


It is no great novelty to make a journey to Switzerland, nor, indeed, 
a protracted stay ; yet, under special circumstances incidents arise 
and objects are presented to view which are usually left unnoticed 
by the mere holiday-traveller. Borne upon wings of anticipation, 
outstripping the railway itself, the pleasure-seeker is whirled from 
point to point, oblivious of intervening intervals ; so that London, 
Paris, Geneva, or, maybe, the beetling mass of an Alpine moun- 
tain alone fill his map. His paper, embodying the record of 
some arduous ascent, may, on his return, be read before the Alpine 
club; the topographical features of certain glacier-districts may 
receive fresh elucidation; but all the trivial details of rural 
character and scenery which, in the sum, go to build up a life-like 
picture, are ignored. It happens thus, that less is known of 
Switzerland than of Africa; and yet the oldest republic of the 
modern world cannot but interest the reflective mind. 

From London Bridge to Grenchen, Canton Solothurn was 
made by me in forty-six hours, including stoppages, which were 
only those rendered imperative by the railway time-tables; yet, 
it should be observed in the interest of the travelling public, that, 
by choosing a more rapid route, the same journey may be done in 
something over twenty-four hours. 

Loving the sea, I chose the longer voyage by Dieppe. The 
weather was showery, so the human part of our cargo packed itself 
more closely together than mere sympathy might have secured. 
It was like most short voyages, where the seasoned traveller, be 
he cynic or no, studies the ways of his travelling-companions as 
remorsefully as were he himself one of these now pallid but 
whilom haughtily lovely fair ones, sweeping boxes, pit—ay, even 
the lofty Olympus, blest habitat of the Gods—with her dainty 
lorgnette. There was the lady whose husband had been a pilot, 
and whose grandmother had married an admiral, and she was 
“so fond of the sea: never been sea-sick in my life.” 

True, good creature, she had not travelled much; the rising 
swell was, she admitted, heavier than she had been accustomed 
to; her sensations were indeed growing peculiar — steward! 
Cynic, to thee, hadst not as well step aside to kindle thy fragant 
weed abaft the funnel ? 
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There, too, was the sensible, fat boy who slept during the whole 
passage, awaking only when the steep hills that’ surround Dieppe 
came into view, and the steamboat was gliding gently as a thistle- 
head on the breeze. Landing, I found that I had three hours to 
spare before the train left for Paris; so took a long ramble round 
the picturesque old town, so different in tone from the gay capital. 

Being Sunday, service was held in the churches ; and, struck 
by the venerable appearance of one, I entered to spend a few 
moments in contemplation of the fine interior and of the devout 
and comfortably-dressed congregation. 

Narrow streets with antiquated eaves to the houses; gutters 
running water into the middle of the street ; prim rows of poplars 
bordering the suburban thoroughfares, were my first. impressions. 
The women wore the high white Norman cap, white kerchiefs 
being folded over the. bosom ; blue was the prevailing colour for 
their gowns, as also for the men’s blouses; but brighter colours 
were found, chiefly red. It seemed curious to find church and 
fish market competing for customers, but so it was; and I should 
say the fish market had the better of it. 

All along the quay were drawn up fishing-boats laden with 
writhing, glittering piles of fish. Women with strange panniers 
strapped to their backs approach these boats from time to time, 
to stagger away under loads that excited my astonishment and 
would have aroused my indignation, had this not palpably been an 
established Norman institution of domestic nature, and accepted 
in the best of good-humours by the fair ones chiefly interested. 
The fish market is close to the quay; an airy building open at 
the sides and ranged with marble slabs upon which are disposed 
the finny spoils flapping and gasping, yet more as in surprise than 
in discomfort. Skate, plaice, soles, turbot, sand-eels and conger,, 
lobsters, crabs, and many fish that I could not have named 
intelligently, had they been brought to me in a Norman Eden 
for that purpose, were there ; and over each slab presided a lady 
who expected a customer to choose his language and raise his hat 
before opening negotiations. The shell-fish were dearer, however, 
than in London, while flat fish and conger-eels were very cheap. 
Seeking an invitation into Norman seaport life, I turned into a 
small estaminet that, standing on the quay, was evidently meant 
for fishermen and sailors; and into which, I will be bound, few 
bona fide travellers from “ haughty Albion” enter. 

The legend upon the sign board was auspicious: “ A Vhewreux 
debutant.” Entering, I found myself in a little ante-room devoted 
to culinary purposes. In the corner was a fine stove mounted 
with bright copper vessels sending forth clouds of steam. A cup- 
board in another corner displayed a goodly array of crockery, among 
which was some excellent china, and all arranged with scrupulous 
exactness. A little work-table filled another corner, on which lay 
an unfinished stocking traversed by its steel triangle of knitting- 
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needles, and a real, old-fashioned distaff reposed in an angle of 
the wall—the resort of Norman housewives during moments 
of immunity from more pressing cares. 

These are small matters, but they mace a pretty picture of a 
thrifty Norman household; nay, my thoughts flew away to the 
“Bayard tapestry” and the dim castle-chamber in which it was 
wrought ; to the fair fingers that wove it; to the chansons that 
accompanied the merry whirring of the spindle ; haughty, lovable, 
thrifty ladies; stern, courteous, mailed knights rose into view to 
file away again into silent nothingness. Ah, well : 

“ Their swords are rust, 
Their bones are dust ; 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 
Dried herbs were pinned to the walls, and a crucifix, with gory 
stigmata, looked sadly down from its “setting” of parsley and 
thyme. Passing into the saloon, I was struck with the decorous 
behaviour of the assemblage. 

The flooring was of tesselated stone, sanded; the tables of 
marble; a fine old carved mirror gave a dignity to the panelled 
walls. An ornamental stove, on which was a dish containing a 
burning night-light for smokers, stood in the centre of the room, 
but, the pipes being conducted beneath the floor, nothing existed 
to disfigure the apartment. Around the tables sat a number of 
sailors playing at dice and dominoes, but rough though they 
looked in their blue jerseys, I heard no rough language; their 
drink was the light red wine of the country. 

One elderly “salt” struck me especially by his handsome 
features, an “ anciente marinere ” he, that would have looked well 
in Her Majesty’s livery. And now came dropping in the ladies, 
buxom Norman dames and damosels in peaked white caps and 
wooden “sabots,” looking as though they had stepped from the 
canvas of some old painting. Quietly seating themselves be- 
side the men they joined in with their games, nor did they show 
the least ill-breeding such as induces people to stare at strangers. 

They laughed, chatted and played, then left with dignity, while 
I, desiring to test the fare offered at a Norman seaport tavern, 
ordered a café-au-lait and bread and butter. The bread was ex- 
cellent, though the loaf was long as one’s arm ; the butter justified 
the bread, and the coffee was all that I had expected, and I had 
expected much. With my coffee was served upa small glass of 
sound brandy, and the whole reached the modest figure of five- 
pence sterling. 

It was, indeed, an “ hewreux debutant” who stepped forth upon 
the quay to obtain a final sniff of salt water before taking train. 
The beach was stony; a park which ran down to it did not impress 
ine much, but, tired with the night’s journey, I dipped my head 
into the sea, blessed the Norman taverns, where a breakfast is to 
be had for fivepence, then hastened to the train. What rural 
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scenery could be seen from the carriage-window pleased me, it 
may be summed up as _ hills, thatched cottages and large orchards, 
Now I saw whence come the apples that find their way to London 
markets, and could understand how a race that had fattened upon 
such a soil should have been fit for conquest in the times gone by. 
I am glad I took these brief notes, for on my return, although 
I made a more lengthened stay in Paris, I did not cross the Channel 
from Dieppe, but from Calais and at night-time. 

Arrived in Paris, my voiture speedily conveyed self and lug- 
gage to the Gare de Lyon, and, having indulged in a good wash, 
I sallied forth to take notes. Feeling disposed to patronise a 
shoeblack, I found the process by no means so easy as it is in 
London. The “stands” looked inviting enough, a piece of car- 
pet being usually spread on the pavement, but the gentlemen 
who officiated were lounging upon the other side of the road 
beyond hail. 

When, at length, I found one who was presumably owner of the 
neat little altar devoted to blacking, he politely excused himself, 
saying he would recommend me to un autre Monsieur. The 
other gentleman came at leisure, scanned my muddy boots and 
expressed his happiness at being able to oblige Monsieur me. I 
bowed ; he bowed, and, not without fear lest I had, after all my 
precautions, ventured to offer the menial duty to a count in dis- 
guise, submitted to the operation. It was not well done, but in a 
lazy, perfunctory manner, nor could I induce the man to fix his 
price: * Non, non; Je le laisse a la bonté de Mons.,” and I had 
to pay as much as would have satisfied many London Brigade 
boys, through the misfortune of having no small change. Since 
then I have seen much of Paris, but my first impressions have 
only been strengthened. Spite of the universal politeness,there is 
a certain stealthy, tiger-like lurch in the Parisian lower classes, 
which may at any time become converted into the fierce energy 
that runs up barricades shouting “ Mort aux tyrans!” 

On a recent visit to Paris, I observed numbers of red placards 
posted against the walls, calling meetings in the name of the 
Commune, to condemn the action of “our rulers.” And this 
staté of things—this tugging and straining of Royalist and Im- 
perialist, of Right and Left, of simple Republican and extreme 
Communist—this is a Republic! It is not, as with us, the legiti- 
mate struggle in honourable rivalry of opposing parties whose 
only aim is to secure a just mean in the general interest of the 
nation, but a fierce, inhuman series of contortions from un- 
patriotic and sometimes rancorous motives, and woe to him who 
yields! This view is not so much the result of deep reflection, 
as that it came to me watching the moody, suspicious-looking 
faces in the boulevards; naturally I saw exceptions, nor am I 
oblivious to the good qualities that beat with the life-blood of 
the great French heart itself, where it can only be reached. But 
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these are queer times; France has fallen upon evil days; all is 
uncertain and fictitious in the national life, nor does the real 
French nature and sentiment fill out this husk of Government 
miscalled a Republic. 

All along the Boulevard de Montmartre were cafés with tables 
and chairs set out on the pavement, where men, women and 
children sat chattering and clinking glasses. 

The central tramcar station offered a very lively sight, the 
broad road being there traversed by a labyrinth of metals; 
travellers procure their tickets at the office, thus saving much time 
and annoyance. Though Sunday, the smaller shops were open, and 
I realised how cheaply one might live in Paris, when I saw the 
long strings of highly-dried sausages and the cunningly-devised 
patés which filled the shop-windows. Possibly, sausage-making 
has its secrets in Paris, as in London, but they looked inviting 
enough. Several companies of soldiers were waiting at the Lyons 
railway station. It may be prejudice, yet methought they did not 
compare favourably with the smart red-coats of my own snug island- 
home. Most were very young, not in itself, perbaps, of such great 
importance since the introduction of arms of precision and the 
supersession of close battle-order by the loose skirmishing forma- 
tions, but they seemed undisciplined and unmartial, much as if 
the Parisian grocery-shops had turned their unhirsute counter- 
assistants out to hold carnival. 

I passed Neufchatel, in Switzerland, in the evening at sundown. 


I could not stay to see the famous old town of watch-making 


celebrity, and thus, with the Alps upon my right, unfolding in a 
golden panorama beneath the evening sun, I pursued my journey. 

The Swiss trains have an American aspect, the carriages being 
undivided into compartments and having a pathway down the 
centre. 

In due time I reached Grenchen, having first passed through 
Bienne, the former residence of Rousseau, who chose for himself 
an island in the centre of the lake of the same name—the island 
of St. Peter. 

Bienne afterwards became a favourite of mine, being only half-an- 
hour’s remove from Grenchen, where I lived, by railway. The 
lake is its chief attraction, together with the vineyards on the 
Jura slopes, yet there is in the town an excellent museum, on a 
small scale, containing a fine collection of the tools and other im- 
pliments used by the prehistoric “ pile-builders,” who raised their 
villages from the middle of the various Swiss lakes, notably the 
Lake of Zurich. 

Clouds had descended to hide the Alps from view ; Grenchen 
station was small, and the village at a distance of some minutes’ 
walk, but I engaged a porter to carry my portmanteau, and followed, 
leaving my luggage at the station. The Jnstitut at Grenchen, 
where I was engaged to teach English literature, is an ambitious 
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edifice, once a pleasure-resort, there being some springs, as I have 
been told, on the grounds; but the sulphur-springs, if so they 
were, ran dry, and other springs had to be tapped. 

Grenchen (French, “ Granges ”) has four thousand inhabitants, 
and is a place of some importance, although in appearance scarcely 
beyond a large village. It boasts a fine Catholic church, and 
thirty-four taverns, as I am credibly informed, yet nobody allows 
himself to become intoxicated. There are also several watch 
factories, where excellent timepieces are turned out at ridiculously 
low prices; the workmen make high wages—ten francs a day in 
some instances. The palmy period of most Swiss industries, how- 
ever, was during the Franco-Prussian war, and I met one lady, an 
hotel-keeper of advanced revolutionary sentiments, who expressed 
her sincere hope that a war might break out somewhere or other 
soon, so as to raise thé hopes and fill the pockets of the at present 
depressed Swiss tradesmen. I don’t know whether she has sons, 
but believe she would emulate the Roman matron of history in 
offering them for such a cause, if not from as patriotic motives. 

“ Are there many Socialists, then, in Switzerland?” asked I. 
‘“‘ How can that be possible or necessary in an already Republican 
country ?” 

“Oh,” replied she, “ there are more than people think. Indeed, 
there must be some great and radical change—something that 
shall upset the existing social order altogether, for everything is 
wrong now.” 

“ And,” said I, “do your party not count the cost of overthrow- 
ing social order ? Would you rob the well-to-do in order to benefit 
the idle and criminal? Do you think this would do good, in the 
long run? Are you Socialists not just-minded people ?” 

“* We are in despair,” was the answer. “ To right matters through 
any of the old channels, the wealthy and they who have position 
are quick to crush those whom they suspect of a desire to better 
themselves; they all unite to crush the poor people. We must 
have a radical change, and don’t care how we get it.” 

Such, in substance, was the tenor of my discussion with this 
advanced lady. I went home satisfied that Switzerland is not the 
happiest country in the world politically ; nor the safest. There 
is a great deal of poverty in the mountain-cantons, poverty that 
receives no adequate State aid. Many so-called independent land- 
owners, men owning small plots of soil and a miserable cot, might 
envy the British farm-labourer his pretty home festooned with 
ivy, honey-suckle, or woodbine—he who, spite of his grievances, 
can, in most cases, enjoy his evening pint of beer and screw of 
“baccy,” seated on the cosy bench outside his cottage; who can 
now educate his children upon something like equal terms with 
those of the Swiss peasant-farmer, and who is far more likely to 
meet with openings to apprentice them to a good trade than he. 

The greatest discomfort prevails inside most of the houses of 
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the working-people in Switzerland. Floors bare, roofs damp and 
moss-grown, little furniture, except the big porcelain stove, 
built into the wall, but which is seldom sufficiently heated. Bad 
enough in small cottages, the discomforts of the three-story 
houses found in villages and towns are far greater. Up the 
damp staircases and chilly corridors come whistling winds, and 
many such houses are quite unfit to live in. No wonder that 
chest and lung diseases are common, and that the populace lack 
the hearty manner of the English labouring class. 

Well, anent the thirty-four taverns in “ Grenchen;” happening 
to observe to a villager that the mechanical work about a watch 
should be delicate, he either must have misunderstood me, or, 
pursuing a separate train of thought, have replied to his own 
indictment upon his fellow-craftsman: “Ja, ja; durstig ist es 
wohl,” said he, and thirsty, indeed, must be the craft whose 
enormous drought has to be quenched at the taps of thirty-four 
taverns ! 

A Swiss tavern is often a poem in its way, the coarser features 
being so pointed with esthetic beauty-spots as to sink into insig- 
nificance. Cafés, restaurants, gasthdfe, they style themselves ; 
all agree in running rivulets of beer, absinthe, and vermouth, 
rivers of native wine. The beer, not to be had in all hotels, is 
pellucid and innocent ; it should be served-up in deep “ schoppen,” 
into whose depths the moody mind may pierce, to see disporting 
at the bottom problems of import. 

Such reveries became our sober professors well; many a learned 
disquisition dates from the germs of intellect latent at the 
“Ultima Thule ” of the Schoppen which presides, benign tutelary 
deity of the Lares and Penates type, over every emancipated 
professiorial circle. Many taverns have their walls covered with 
paintings depicting Alpine scenery, and of no mean order. I 
have one such in myeye. A dozen tables, a billiard-table, piano, 
and sofa, enliven the interior. Hebe is knitting stockings, 
but finds time to flit about from table to table, flirting egregiously, 
yet dispensing her favours with republican equality. Sometimes 
she is to be prevailed on to play or even to sing; it is truly an 
wsthetic circle ours, where professors from very many German, 
Swiss, and French Universities relax into geniality. 

Very broad is the Swiss-German dialect spoken by the men 
who, clad in blue blouse and wideawake, come dropping in. 
Occasionally some Swiss soldiers join our circle, or the custodian 
of our safety and morals in Grenchen strides, radiant in uniform, 
upon the scene, where he is indisputably the most distinguished- 
looking personage. 

Our tavern has no bar, but a counter backed by what might be 
an altar, were there not upon its summit a stuffed bird and a globe 
of gold-fish. Very seldom does any hate arise among the guests. 
I have seen two tumblers shattered to fragments, but not a single 
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wine-glass “chawed-up,” as happens in America for money-wagers, 
and, since the unpolite adjectives alone were addressed to the 
enemy, the glasses being palpably addressed to the floor and im- 
mediately paid for; I grew to perceive the logical propriety of 
emphasizing language in the harmless Swiss manner. 

The noisiest people are, of course, the mechanics, who revenge 
themselves for their very close and arduous work by periodical 
sprees! This, while a marked feature in modern civilised life, 
is, I hold, with all respect to the total abstainers, a physical 
necessity. Many articles of Swiss manufacture are, by the way, 
to be highly commended. Such are their petroleum-lamps and 
their cutlery; the latter, charcoal-smelted, the former, practical 
and ornamental. The Swiss are evidently desirous of encouraging 
home-manufactures, for I was asked by several whether or no I 
had come to establish a new industry. 

While the house-warming question is only beginning to be 
elucidated in England, the Swiss have settled theirs. Stoves of 
all kinds are in use, but the stove of the conntry is one that is 
coated with white porcelain, and is a fixture. They resemble 
Jarge armchairs minus arms, so that there is a step or bench on 
which a portion of the family sleep at night. 

Iu the Jura district, wood is common, for each householder 
receives his portion out of the common stock; coal is somewhat 
expensive, and is of the species known as “ anthracite’ so that 
much ingenuity has been expended in the making of artificial 
fuel. Agricultural implements are rude but effective ; expensive 
machinery would be out of place in a country where the land is 
so subdivided as is the case here. Innocent of hedges or fences, 
the country looks, in summer time, like one vast kitchen-garden, 
for each landowner treats his own narrow strip in his own 
manner. 

Women work even harder than men, to render these often 
sterile strips of land prolific; here are they found from morning 
until dusk, and it isto be hoped the fatigue is mitigated by the 
same proud sense of proprietorship that cheers the Canadian bush- 
settler in his almost superhuman toils. Harrows and ploughs are 
of the simplest construction, and such as may have been used a 
thousand years back. Meek, patient, hard-worked oxen precede 
the plough, and drag the ungainly wains, horses are not common. 


“ Man’s firmest friend, the first to weleome, foremost to depend” 


reaches a dignity of stature and of bearing that I have not observed 
elsewhere ; truth to tell, he is apt to be truculent on dark nights, 
a fact that detracts from his character for magnanimity. I have 
seen several that were said to have been crossed with the wolf still 
to be found in the “ Jura,” as well as the bear at times. 

The “Jura” rises at a few minutes’ remove from our dwelling, 
but it lacks the crown of eternal snow which is so characteristic of 
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the Alps. The range is of great length, but is only from two 
to four thousand feet in height, and may be ascended without 
much difficulty. Its steep sides are clothed with forest, chiefly 
with pine, beech and hazel; hares and partridge are plentiful in 
the various clearings at its base. Of course, both hares and foxes 
are unceremoniously “ potted” by the churlish Swiss sportsman 
who effects the dramatic “ William Tell” costume of green tunic 
and cross-belt, feathered felt hat and top-boots. When, of a quiet 
autumn evening, Nimrod comes striding down the mountain-side 
and into the village, lustily blowing his horn, children and adults 
gather round him to admire and slyly pinch the fat “ pussies” 
dangling from his shoulder, until his proud march becomes a royal 
“progress.” At the base of Jura lies “ Grenchen,” and beyond the 
village, across the railway line, stretches a plain, the largest Hoch- 
ebene in Switzerland, but which can be traversed in three quarters 
ofan hour. Two-thirds across this plain flows the river “ Aar,” 
rising in the Alpine glaciers, passing through “ Berne ” and finally 
emptying into the Rhine. 

The Jura well repays the trouble of an ascent. Often, when 
mists envelop the plain below, lovely weather reigns above; at 
sunrise and sundown especially, the Alps stand revealed in all their 
grandeur of snow-capped peaks and glittering, icy sides. They are 
over sixty miles away, and are evident only from the play of 
the sun upon them, looking so spectral, that one might expect at 
any moment to be able to pierce right through them into fairy-land. 
The entire range of the Bernese Alps are in sight, among them many 
famous peaks: Jungfrau, Schreckhorn, Finsteraarhorn, Mont 
Blane. Our modest Jura gives rise to a number of brooks that 
tumble down the mountain-side to fertilise the valley beneath, yet 
which after the Spring thaws, can be terribly destructive, carrying 
away houses, and tearing up roads; setting the alarm bell a-ringing 
and filling our pretty village with excited crowds. No fish people 
the brooks upon our side the Jura, but upon the other the streams 
are full of trout. Springs bubble up on all sides; not a single 
pump is in the district; high stone pillars running incessant 
streams of clear water, and bearing marks of venerable antiquity, 
are, however, plentiful. Many Roman remains are in the neigh- 
bourhood, and traces of very ancient Celtic occupation. 

Climbing the Jura one afternoon in September, I found much 
to admire in the dense hazel thickets, bright green moss and 
graceful firs that were interspersed among the more sombre pines. 
Groups of poisonous fungi were clustering around the gnarled roots ; 
blackberry-bushes fringed the open spaces. Incautiously sitting 
down upon a tempting hillock, I was overrun by myriads of large’ 
brown ants, a quarter of an inch or more in length. Their mounds 
are many feet high, and the powerful little denizens were engaged 
in dragging a beetle toward the general larder. Indisposed to 
contribute my person towards their winter supplies, I moved on. 
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Primroses and violets blossom on the Jura far earlier than below ; 
as for the plain, however, when once it does put on its livery of 
bloom, it keeps it all through theautumn. Privacy is disregarded 
in the disposition of orchards and fields ; apple, pear, plum, walnut- 
trees dangle their fruits in tantalising proximity to the wayfarer’s 
hand. For my part, I never found it necessary to commita formal 
theft, however harmless, the sward being carpeted with fruit rotting 
in ignominious neglect. Large tracts of the Jura slope, fronting 
south, are planted with vines, but the wine of this immediate 
neighbourhood is abominably sour. Among birds, the common 
crow is unrepresented, but a more poetic bird, the raven, takes his 
place. In winter-time these ravens march, in panoply of solemn 
blue-black, before our windows, and are quite tame with hunger. 
Hawks are numerous—I long kept one tame in my room, but 
he gave me a deal of trouble; he had been disabled by a shot in 
the wing, and I thought to do a good act by saving his life. He 
ate a deal of beef and was ungrateful. My English friend, the 
common sparrow, is as impudent as he always is; finches and 
thrushes, as well as skylarks, revel in the spacious plain spoken of. 
I came across a lovely white weasel with an orange tail in the field 
before our house, but he vanished in his burrow before I could ex- 
amine him closely. 

Swiss architecture is peculiar, though practical. Very often 
houses are coated with the same red tiles with which they are 
roofed, arranged, lozenge-wise, dexterously overlapped. Slabs of 
wood occasionally subserve the like end. Farm-houses are usually 
roofed with thatch, moss-grown, and reaching nearly to the groun/ ; 
the law prevents the building of any more such, through fear of 
fire. The stairs are usually outside the house, which has, also, 
generally a rude verandah suited for clothes-drying purposes. No 
carpets cover the floors of even the large houses, a good custom, 
on the whole, but the floors are of oak or other hard wood neatly 
inlaid in panelsand wax. Our village has some good shops, though 
the bell may often be fruitlessly pulled, the owners taking 
matters very leisurely. Ordinary articles are cheap, tobacco 
amongst others; I bought a packet for fivepence which lasted me 
six weeks, smoking a big china pipe. Fancy tobaccos are, how- 
ever, dearer than at home, and far inferior, being soaked with 
saltpetre. Clothing of really good quality is more expensive than 
at home, but very cheap serviceable apparel is to be had. 

Canton Solothurn is essentially Roman Catholic, witness the stone 
crosses that meet the eye at most cross-roads, so we have to pass 
the canton boundary for our Sunday’s sermon. Our clergyman is 
of the rigid old school, and makes his movements, nearly as far 
as the wiping of his placid brow, according to rubric. He is an 
excellent preacher, and a worthy man. Most at home is he at the 
ceremony of baptism, which is of very frequent occurrence. The 
ceremony over, he bows formally to the mother of the child, who 
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as stiffly bows in return, then, ascending the pulpit, begins his 
opening peroration. This over, he spits with solemn dignity upon 
the floor—a canonical observance, I learn, meaning that the 
lighter portion of the service is definitely laid aside, and that he 
is about to commence the propounding of the gospel. 

The church is prettily situated at the foot of the Jura, upon 
whose side are planted rows of vines, in winter-time, yellow, and 
sere, contrasting well with the neat gravestones beneath. More 
suggestive is the scene in autumn than in summer, for those vines 
stand there, having borne their season’s fruits, and have faded, 
leaving the earnest of their coming resurrection; how is it with 
the human vineyard? Actuated by natural interest, I have rolled 
back upon its rusty hinges the door of many a secluded Roman 
Catholic chapel, to stand within and take my notes. The church 
of Aller Heiligen (All Saints) shall furnish an instance, a very old 
church, recently brought under sway of an Old Catholic con- 
gregation. 

He who enters, finds himself the centre of a pictorial and sculp- 
tural art by no means contemptible, and of primitive devotional 
appliances that would move his mirth, but for the earnestness of 
design betrayed. The ridge along the top of each bench is fur- 
nished with rows of angry-looking iron spikes serving for candle- 
sticks, the contribution box is a segment of a tree trunk that may 
have been scooped out at any time prior tothe Reformation. Iron- 
bound, fastened by a massive padlock, it is, however, serviceable 
and practically impregnable, except to fire. Pulpit and con- 
fessionals are neat—old Catholics are evidently no such radical 
reformers after all—and red flags adorn the cornices, being 
probably among the votive offerings presently to be specified more 
fully. 

Behind the main altar, a structure highly gilded, is a fine copy 
of the “Descent from the Cross,” while swinging lamps give an 
elegance to the whole interior. The side altars are ornamented 
with shell and bead-work, framing medallions. 

Fine tinted wooden statues fill the niches, the faces being very 
life-like, copper candlesticks and vases of artificial flowers decking 
the altar tables. 

In a recess, devoted to their reception, one observes the many 
votive offerings bestowed during a hoary term of years, by those 
who thought themselves cured of disease through miraculous 
agency. Many of these offerings are in effigy of hands and feet 
rudely cut out of wood, each bearing its inscription. “ Durch 
die Fiirbiitt allen Heiligen, sind wir alle von dem Fieber erlest 
worden,” is the legend of one of these. 

Attached to the wall is the prayer of the “ wonder-working, 
miraculous picture of Mary at Dettelbach,’ by reciting which 
prayer, devoutly, once every week, a hundred years’ indulgence is 
secured, and in life and death great mercy!” All this may strike 
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us as trivial and unworthy of our purer faith, but the hoary grave- 
stones upon which he treads who nears this shrine of superstition, 
order a hush upon his levity, and he leaves with the echoes call- 
ing after him: “Silence, traveller, be you who or what you may; 
faith renders all things holy!’’ The large parish church at 
Qrenchen has a fine organ, and is remarkably free from tinsel. The 
Capuchin monks sometimes preach there before a large congrega- 
tion, the sexes sitting apart. It is strange how it comes that 
Catholic churches are so much more uncomfortable in winter than 
are the Protestant ones, and this mainly through being in- 
sufficently heated. 

As regards the Swiss-German dialect, the less said the better ;: 
real Germans often fail in making themselves understood, yet the 
Swiss cling to and pride themselves upon this patois. It is well 
adapted to lyrical poetry, however, and is of interest, as offering 
an example of an ancient German dialect. French is spoken by 
a number of people, and generally well. The Swiss may boast a 
tine. physique, and have some excellent as well as some repre- 
hensible qualities. The superior classes are intelligent and frank, 
with no flunkeyism whatever. 

There does not seem as much enthusiasm as might be expected 
from a small nationality anxious to retain its independence, but, 
possibly, this independence is not seriously menaced. Eminently 
practical, before all else, is the Swiss national character, with little 
that is really poetic or musical. ‘ You see,” said a Swiss to me, 
the conversation turning upon politics, “ we are everybody’s ser- 
vants, we live on the sufferance of the Great Powers, nor can we 
do without them. We love our independence;-and might hold it 
against great odds, but it is our destiny sto look to our 
powerful neighbours for the capital necessary to develop our 
industries.” 

The same individual expressed the modest. opinion that the 
Swiss soldiers were the best in Europe, calling to witness the 
numerous standards under which they had fought. I hinted at a 
different solution of the question, but the attractive powers of 
gold seemed a quite legitimate incentive to martial ardour, in the 
eyes of my practical friend. A widely-spread view among the 
Swiss is, that their country has not yet attained its maximum of 
independence, but that there are many reforms needed. Let us 
hope that this commendable desire to better matters may not be 
associated with the fanatical dogmas of ultra-socialism, that infect 
so large a portion of the continental masses. 

However, the Swiss municipal system is somewhat patriarchal 
in its bearings on the individual, indeed, one may say, despotice 
Nobody can become a resident in town or district without lodging 
papers elucidatory of origin, calling and intentions, with the local 
police, nor may one embark in an industry withont express per- 
mission of the authorities. The tone of the chief Swiss news- 
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papers is somewhat anti-English, a feature that was especially 
noticeable during the Egyptian campaign. 

Solothurn, capital of the canton, is about seven English miles 
from Grenchen, and is a very old town, probably the oldest in 
Switzerland. The streets are narrow and quaint, but the houses 
of great solidity. A new quarter has arisen, quite different in 
character, but not half as interesting. Great part of the city 
walls has been pulled down, but massive archways and round 
towers yet stand, dating from the times of Roman occupation, 
when Salodurium was an important strategical point. A remark- 
able tower is in the centre of the town, whose inscription sets 
forth that it was built four-hundred-and-fifty years before Christ, 
and that it is, with exception of a tower in Treves, the most 
aucient in all Gaul. 

“In Celtis Nihil est Salodoro antiquius, unis Exceptis, Treveris, 
Quarum Ego Dicta Soror. 


Thein Elter Platz in Gallien ist, 

Dan Solothurn, zuo diser Frist ; 

Osgenomen die Stadt Trier allein, 

Darum nembt man sie Schwestern mein. 
Dieser Thurm gebauen war, 

Vor Christi G’burt Finffihalbt Hundert Yar.” 


Two cathedrals, numbers of convents, all fallen into disuse, and 
a fine armoury are here, together with some excellent hotels. 
The religious orders have long been chased away; only a few 
Capuchin monks remain. Very few tourists stay at Solothurn, 
but go right on to Olten by rail. The people are quiet but not 
very prosperous: Bienne does far more trade. Solothurn, how- 
ever is one of the most interesting towns on the continent; I 
visited it for the last time with regret. And now space warns me 
that I must end, but I have something to say yet about the Alps, 
about Berne, Lausanne and Geneva, upon some future eecasion. 











A VIGIL. 


Srinc on! Sing on! with Nature’s music round thee, 
Of bird, and brook, and flower ; 

Spring-time had scarcely fled ere Summer found thee 
More beautiful each hour. 

Sing on—thy bright eyes all unused to weeping, 
Hold music of their own ; 

Though yet no human influence o’er them sweeping, 
Hath power to wake its tone. 


Smile on! smile on! why should’st thou dream the brightness 
Will fade from out the sky ? 
That hearts like thine bounding for very lightness 
Must sadden by-and-by ? 
Enough for thee to watch the streamlet flowing, 
And pluck the violet blue! 
To see the crimson rays of summer glowing, 
And paint the roses’ hue. 


Love on! Love on! thy maiden troth is plighted, 
Ang o’er the sun-lit sea 

A fairy barque is launch’d—with true love freighted, 
It rideth gallantly. 

And thou hast lain thy heart’s untold devotion 
Low at thy lover’s shrine, 

And he bath sworn his heart knows no emotion 
That is not wholly thine. 


Weep on! weep on! a troubled light is gleaming 
Athwart the distant sky, 

Thy song is hush’d—thy slumbers only seeming, 
Each sweet breath is a sigh. 

Thine eyes have learnt the luxury of weeping 
In silence and alone ; 

Ere skilful fingers o’er thy heart’s chords sweeping, 
Have power to wake their tone. 





A VIGIL. 


Dream on! dream on! yet why be less true-hearted, 
Less joyous than of yore ? 

Hath all the sun-light from thy heaven departed, 
And will it come no more ? 

Thy songs that erst were like the lark’s upsoaring 
Say what capricious fay, 

Hath quench’d the rapture of that wild out-pouring, 
And chased thy smiles away. 


Pray on! pray on! a silence still and holy 
Reigns near the cypress tree ; 

A deep unbroken hush—and thou so lowly 
Upon thy bended knee, 

Art striving for the strength to conquer sorrow, 
Oh! let it have its way ; 

Thy trusting faith shall hail a bright to-morrow, 
Though grief is thine to-day ! 


Sleep on! sleep on! and dreamless be thy slumbers, 
And hush’d thy spirit’s pain ; 

Sleep on—until thy soul in joyful numbers 
Shall worship life again. 

Then shalt thou loose the cypress wreath of sorrow 
From off thine aching brow, 


And welcome in the heavenly morrow 
A ransomed spirit thou. 
ANNABEL GRAY. 














LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT. 


By JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA. 


CuapTer VIII. 


THE person of a candidate for a seat inthe Legislative Assembly 
is sacred in France, so that on the occurrence of a vacancy in Belle- 
ville, Rochefort seized the opportunity of returning from his ex- 
patriation and offered himself to the suffrages of those through 
whose veins coursed the blood warranted pure. A meeting to give 
him welcome was organised. I got wind of the intention, and hied 
me to the neighbourhood on the off-chance of being admitted and 
of hearing the famous pamphleteer make his maiden speech. 

I was in luck; and as this particular meeting was a fair sample 
of how all were conducted under the Empire, and affords a tolerably 
correct means of forming an idea of the amount of freedom of 
speech tolerated by what was called “the paternal despotism,” 
I cannot do better than describe it. : 

The assembly was convoked for eight o’clock of a Saturday night 
in an obscure street of the first circumscription, a district on the 
northern outskirts of Paris, not far from the ill-famed American 
quarries. Number 4, Rue Doudeauville, was the address I copied; 
but it was not so easy to find out the locality. I took the 
omnibus to La Chapelle, and the conductor directed me to the tervu 
incognita. There was a police-station in the Rue Doudeauville ; 
that was reassuring, at all events, for a stranger in this wild 
region. I looked about for some time in the street to catch any 
signs of a hall where a popular reunion was likely to be going on, 
but failed to light on them. I had some delicacy in asking an 
Imperialist policeman to direct me to what wa3 undeniably an 
anti-Imperialist rendezvous, for this first circumscription prided 
itself on being the revolutionary one par excellence, and had 
elected Gambetta solely because he had made a violent attack on 
the Empire. Its population is of the proletarian class; Proudhon’s 
axiom that “ property is robbery” is almost universally accepted, 
and though the horny-handed voters profess to be Republicans, I 
have a sly notion the accurate definition of their political creed 
would be “whatever is, is wrong.” At last I had to apply for 
information at the police-station, and was told that my ground was 
identically by the gateway next door and on to the courtyard 
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beyond. A darksome, filthy, cut-throat looking courtyard it was. 
There was a hum of voices and a glimmer of light from a building 
at the farthest side, which I at once recognised to be the locale 
of the meeting by the two sergents de ville posted at the entrance. 
In France wherever there is a collection of people for any purpose 
there will be the agents of authority; wherever there was a group- 
ing of blouses at that period the sombre police uniform and the 
awful cocked-hat were conspicuous. I went over and fell into the 
queue that stood at the entrance, like those one can see any night 
outside the Comedie-Francaise before the performance has com- 
menced. Every man was obliged to show his elector’s card before 
being admitted. When it came to my turn, I was at once most 
politely made free of the assembly on presenting my credentials 
as journalist. Inside the door a man with a red tape tied round 
his left arm was seated at a table, on which was spread a heap of 
coppers, from which odd little silver pieces shone out like mica in 
granite. This was the proceeds of the collection for the expenses of 
the hall. 

It is not easy to get a hall that will hold a couple of hundred 
persons comfortably in Paris. The organisers of the electoral 
reunions are forced to put up with a concert-room on the off-nights, 
or a gymnasium: sometimes they bring together their disciples 
on the tan of a riding-school, and I have actually been present at a 
gathering in a het-house in the quarter of St. Jacques. In this 
instance the hall was nothing better than a half-finished workshop, 
with bare walls and earthen flooring; here and there lay heavy 
plankings; the skeleton-posts of a future partition rose at intervals 
in the midst, and the window-spaces were blocked up with shutters 
bespattered with lime-wash. Flickering paraftin-lamps were fixed 
against the walls, and a couple of unmistakable dips, “ eight to 
the pound,” were stuck in pewter candlesticks on the table set on 
the rude platform which had been thrown up for the President and 
the privileged at one side of the-—well, barn is about the fittest name I 
can give it. The only approach to luxury visible was in a few cane- 
bottomed chairs disposed on this platform. In fact, it was a clear 
case of the pursuit of political knowledge under difficulties. But the 
assembly did not seem to take the inconvenience much to heart. 
It was principally composed of owvriers, who had not doffed their 
blue or white blouses; their countenances were mottled with 
mortar-spots not rarely, and their general carriage was one of 
demonstratively democratic independence. Caps were worn and 
pipes were smoked; but perhaps this sans-géne is partly to be 
accounted for by the fact that everyone was obliged to stand 
up. ; 
At spaces in the crowd were men of a better class, that 
is—to be more precise— better dressed ; some of them, the 
reporters, were taking notes as best they could, no accommodation 
having been provided for the press. There was one note-taker, 
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however, who was favoured with a chair. This was the secretary 
of the Police Commissary, the government reporter, who was 
imprisoning the rash words of speakers on his flimsy with an eye 
to the possible future imprisonment of those who uttered them. 
The Police Commissary is a point in all electoral meetings ; he is 
the spectre at the banquet, the slave who stands behind the car of 
political triumph, and whispers now and again to the recipient of 
popular applause that he is but mortal, and that the Jupiter of 
authority is at hand to cut the thread of his rhetoric. I pity this 
poor Police Commissary sitting up there, cinctured with his tri- 
coloured scarf, listening with ears wide open, and eyes most 
frequently shut, to diatribes against all he holds sacred, and to 
attacks, open or covert, against the power that helps him to his 
bread and butter. Can you fancy a less congenial position for a 
respectable father of a family who ought to be at this moment 
helping Madame Prudhomme to entertain her visitors (for it is 
Saturday night she receives), or “ coaching ™ little Jules, the hope 
of the house, in his Phzedrus for the next lesson in the College of 
Ste. Barbe? There he sits, like Patience on a monument—but, 
no, he does not smile; he wakes up visibly, for he is wide-awake 
mentally all through, to give a warning to some perspiring orator 
who desires to demolish the personal power, or to have the 
assassins of Baudin guillotined in the grey of to-morrow’s dawn. 
There he sits and rises but to be hooted and jeered, opens his 
mouth in this tumult of sound but to be howled down with a 
manifold, many-throated will by the many-headed. I pity him, 
and I cannot help pitying him. But he wears the tricoloured scarf, 
and away there outside the door, over the heads of the surging 
crowd, glistens the silvered band on the cap of the lynx-like police 
inspector; a beck from the Commissary, and a force of agents 
springs up, as if by magic, and quells disorder by the strong arm, 
or, if need be, by the shining steel. 

But it is time that business should begin. Where is the Chair- 
man? His election takes place by noisy acclamation, not by 
formal proposing and seconding of a resolution, and is the first 
item in the programme. From every corner names are shouted 
out, generally of some implacable enemy of the dynasty, exiled 
for his advanced opinions, perhaps some leader who had carried a 
musket on the barricades or been roused up from his first sleep to 
be trundled into the prison-van on a certain December night. In 
many cases an honorary president, or two even, is chosen from 
this category, while the actual Chairman, as on the occasion I de- 
scribe, is editor of some Radical paper who happens to be in 
attendance. He mounts the platform, and shows himself beside 
the unhappy Commissary and behind the inelegant dip, amid 
salvoes of cheers. A decanter of water (filtered, I trust, for the 
Paris water is not so pure as that from Horeb) and a couple of 
glasses are at his hand. The provision is not superfluous, for he 
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is apt to have much need to moisten his throat before the thing 
is over, if he is to keep that rowdy gathering in check. But has 
he no traditional gavel or gong to enjoin order? A little bell is 
there, such a bell as parlour-boarders might use to call up the 
maid-of-all-work in genteel lodgings in Camberwell; but its 
feeble tinklings can scarcely be expected to cope with the 
hurricane of human sound here. After his induction to the 
presidency the next proceeding is to elect in the same tumultuous 
way three Assessors who sit beside him, but whose exact line of 
duty I have never been able to ascertain. They look wise, and 
now and again, when there is an unusual hubbub, stand up and 
gesticulate in a mesmeric manner, apparently striving to restore 
order by the paradoxical process of creating a noise. Any elector 
who is ambitious of oratorical honours writes his name and ad- 
dress on a slip of paper and is summoned to the platform in his 
turn, where he usually speaks until he is warned by the Commis- 
sary, snubbed into silence (very difficult that) by the Chairman 
for not keeping to the question, or yelled away by his wearied 
auditors. The stuff that goes down with the Paris workman must 
be highly flavoured, but I have remarked that even in the most 
revolutionary quarters he is fairly open to logic and always 
accessible to humour. When a speaker, however strong his 
Socialism (which is the trump card with the orators of the clubs), 
gets prosy or stammers, he is smothered under an unmerciful 
weight of derisive hisses. Most of the speakers have a blundering 
manner, commence with a few well-rounded cut-and-dry sentences, 
and then bog, or go off into vague vapours of theory; but some 
amongst them talk with a marvellous ease, exhibit both tact and 
spirit, and watch their listeners much as a skilful jockey who is 
careful that his horse is not winded or does not break out of 
his pace. : 

The speaker of the night is one Jean Baptiste Milliére, an 
elderly man of placid bearing and suave voice, who could urge the 
most desperate doctrines in gentlest of tones—a philosophic fana- 
tic. His manner iscalm, his sentences well balanced and distinctly 
enunciated ; his face as he speaks has in it something of inspira- 
tion, suggested partly by the flaming eyes, partly by the pro- 
phet-like fashion of wearing his locks long and brushed back 
from his forehead. There was a tinge of melancholy in his ap- 
pearance. Could it be that the ill-starred agitator was clouded 
over by presentiment of the horrid destiny that awaited him ? 

Rochefort effects his entrance dramatically by a window. The 
shutter is removed under the pretence that this is the readiest, 
indeed, the only, way to penetrate the place, because of the thron 
and the excitement. But there is a meaning in the device which 
the Commissary can perceive, only he does not consider it 
prudent to notice it. This is a hint that Rochefort is of those 


who could enter elsewhere by the window, if denied at the door. 
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He is awkward, well-dressed, and not handsome. On the whole, 
he impresses me unfavourably. But for the goatee on his chin, if 
I met him in London anywhere in the vicinity of Sadler’s Wells or 
the Surrey Theatre, I should take him rather for the villain of 
last night’s melodrama than for a nobleman who had _ been 
trausformed into tribune of the people. 

But to return to our meeting. The assembly is cheering all 
this time with more of a real enthusiasm than one usually hears 
in assemblies of Frenchmen. Rochefort, who is naturally 
affected by his reception, is white as a sheet of paper and posi- 
tively trembles with emotion. His voice is dry and thin; he is 
evidently unaccustomed to confronting a sea of faces. Occasion- 
ally he pauses as if collecting his thoughts, and carries his hand 
to his goatee, which he caresses, or rubs his palms together with 
an affectation of self-possession. But thouph the man is no 
orator, as Gambetta, his predecessor, was, his manner is sincere— 
for this once, at all events—and wins its way with the blouses. He 
is warned twice by the Commissary, which does not detract from 
his success; but with the causes of that interference or the prin- 
ciples he ventilated I have nothing to do here. I have simply 
endeavoured to rough-sketch the meeting at which he appeared 
for the first time as a speaker, as a sort of specimen of its class; 
not the less so, that although warnings were frequent, a dissolu- 
tion of the assembly had not to be pronounced. When this 
course is deemed necessary by the Commissary he quietly 
declares so, and if he chooses to hear out the persons who do not 
choose to hear him, he disinvests himself of his scarf, and is “ not 
present” by a legal fiction. Fines of three hundred francs or 
fifteen days’ imprisonment have been inflicted on the Chairman, 
Assessors and speakers in cases where meetings have been perse- 
vered in after they have been declared dissolved by the represen- 
tative of the authority, and in no case can they be prolonged after 
eleven o'clock. 


CHAPTER IX. 


LEAVING the troublous field of politics for awhile, I will ask the 
reader to pardon me if I give him a curious experience of gay 
Paris from my recollections—that of the last Carnival worthy of 
the name. It was in 1868, and during the height of the mad 
revelry I had not a single sow in my purse. Fortunately, I had 
neither cares nor a tell-tale rime at the tip of my beard then; I 
was sans souci as well as sans sou. A light heart and empty 
pockets. Not the worst preparation—after all, for Carnival, that 
period when 

“The people take their fill of recreation, 
And buy repentance ere they grow devout, 


However high their rank, or low their station, 
With fiddling, feasting, dancing, drinking, masking.” 
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Early in the morning of the twenty-third of February, I woke 
to the braying of a horn and the fact that the Carnival was fairly 
in upon us. It is supposed to exist in a quiet sort of way from 
Christmas, but it is only in the seventy-two hours which imme- 
diately precede Ash Wednesday that it forces its existence upon 
the world in a noisy sort of way. Then, it literally blows its own 
trumpet. Paris is revolutionised, and suffers the penalty of 
another “three glorious days.” 

From house-top to road-way during this noisy epoch the patron 
of horn-music (Triton, I presume, since he is represented puffing 
into a conch) rules supreme. French horns, cowhorns, saxhorns, 
horns of chase, horns involuting and convoluting like boa-con- 
strictors, horns which seemed to have started with the intention 
of elongating themselves into trombones hut altered their minds 
en route, horns with a noise like a baby’s squeak, horns with a 
bellow like a hoarse bull, horns of every conceivable and many 
inconceivable descriptions are disinterred and furbished up, and 
join in a deliberate conspiracy to break the peace. 

Paris delivers itself to a delirium of discord for the nonce. 
Foenum habet in cornu. 

The braying of a horn woke me not only to the fact that it 
was full Carnival, but to the additional fact (which I could have 
pretermitted) that I had no money to enjoy it. Here, then, I was 
confronted by viler horns than any yet—the horns of a dilemma. 
Well, I shall even go out and study Carnival with empty pockets 
and take cynical notes of what I see. That will be something 
original. 

Carnival is derived from the Latin words caro, flesh meat, and 
vale, farewell—is this sufficiently school-boyish and didactic ?— 
and is the term applied to the season of feasting which ushers in 
the forty days of Lenten fast and abstinence in the countries 
inhabited by the Latin race. The great feature in Imperial Paris 
—go back with me to 1868—is the procession of the beu/fs gras, 
or fat oxen. As this is the residuum of a Pagan custom in honour 
of Bacchus, the god of eating and drinking, it is only fitting that a 
Christian city should adopt it as a preparation for Christian peni- 
tence. And as fat cattle are reared and pampered with the 
ultimate object of being slaughtered and eaten, and the beu/s 
gras cannot possibly be killed before the morn of Ash Wednesday, 
the likelihood is that their honoured suet is consumed in the very 
opening days of Lent—which I respectfully submit is yet another 
instructive theme for Christian meditation. 

On the eleventh of February, there had been a concursus of 
overgrown cattle at the market of La Villette, when a jury of 
butchers decided to what beasts the palm of pinguidity should be 
awarded. Normandy generally carries off the distinction of raising 
these sovereigns of the bovine race on its lush pastures. In 1868 
the honour fell to the Nivernais, and the winner of the first prize 
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illustrated its birth-place in its name, la Niévre. It weighed 
1,361 kilos.; but the winner of the second prize was weightier 
still: it turned the scale at 1,480, and rejoiced in the appellation of 
le Lutteur Masqué, its sponsor being a renowned wrestler who had 
been mystifying us by overthrowing all comers in the athletic 
arena, and persisting, in spite of the provocations of glory, in 
concealing his identity under a black mask. The holder of third 
honours was named Mignon, after a piece in vogue at the Opera 
Comique, and the, fourth on the list took for foster-father, Paul 
Forestier, the hero of the highly successful and audaciously 
indelicate drama of Emile Augier. 

There is a lively competition among the victuallers of the city 
for the purchase of the prize beasts. The happy man on this 
occasion was Duval, the proprietor of the economic dining-rooms, 
or établissements de bouillon. Bannerets of every colour, white 
and green, pink and purple, fluttered from the windows of his 
eating-houses throughout the town; shields were raised over their 
entrances, with the inscription :—* Beufs gras, 1868, Duval, 
Acquéreur,” and heavy gonfalons of crimson and orange, spangled 
with gilt stars, drooped lazily from tall masts planted in the pave- 
ment outside. It was a big advertisement for M. Duval, the 
purchase of the fat oxen that were paraded over Paris during the 
three glorious days. The hungry multitude will go to him to 
eat, and (let me tell you in confidence) he has the privilege of 
selling the worst meat out with impunity for the next six months. 
Nobody would dare to insinuate that the acquéreur of the fat 
oxen could serve indifferent cates on his tables. And this 
immunity from hostile criticism must pay him well, since he 
can risk the outlay of six thousand pounds on the traditional 
cavalcade. 

I made my way to the Palais d’Industrie, from which the 
procession was announced to start at half-past nine a.m. precisely. 
It was a dull, lowering day; masses of heavy vapour loaded the 
sky. It was likely to rain; that was one satisfaction, and I took 
an ill-natured pleasure in it. But it cleared up eventually, and 
the sun came out, which was treating me rather badly when I had 
made up my mind to be philosophically happy at the sight of my 
neighbours’ misery. A lane of sightseers awaited the spectacle. 

Nine-and-a-half precisely, I find, means eleven, which pleases 
me; but the crowd is patient, which does not please me. This 
wretched Parisian rabble has no proper conception of how it 
should resent the outrage of being kept waiting. 

At length three trumpeters of the mounted municipal guard, 
on grey horses, trot forward, and take their places as avant-garde 
of the cortége. They are followed by a demi-troop of their 
comrades on black horses, who serve as escort. A mass of black- 
coated sergents de ville close up about the building. A roll of 
drums! A prancing cavalier in the costume of Francis the First 
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makes his appearance from the palace-gate. It is the Grand 
Marshal of the procession; he is attended by a trumpeter and 
two aides-de-camp, all mounted. After him advances ona piebald 
steed, a hussar of the first Empire, bearing aloft a brilliant 
oriflamme with the Imperial eagle, and the legend, France. The 
loftiest and leanest of lofty and lean drum-majors steps out 
jauntily next, tossing his head under his cocked hat, swelling his 
meagre bosom under his broidered jerkin, whirling his long 
massive gold-tipped cane in mid-air. He directs the movements 
of a corps of forty drummers, dressed in the scarlet uniform of 
the ancient Swiss of the guard, gaiters, double-breasted coat, 
buckskin breeches, shako widening at the top. The drummers are 
succeeded by a brass band and forty soldiers, in costumes of the 
same period. Then a chariot, drawn by three cream-coloured 
ponies abreast, whose reins are held by a buxom female in the 
garment popularly attributed to heathen goddesses, that is to say, 
in a dressing-gown, with one end draped over her shoulder, like 
the mantle of a Polytechnic student. That is the “Genius of 
France”; its march is escorted by a group of butcher-boys, 
disguised as Gaulish warriors, and sitting very uncomfortably on 
horseback, as are all the escorts. 

Next, a huge four-horsed waggon bears one of the fat oxen. 
The poor beast is flanked by four attendants, representing sacri- 
ficatory priests, and is tied down to its place by the horns. It 
does not seem to like the glory which is forced on it, nor indeed 
to understand it. Nor would its discontent be lessened if it did 
understand it, for is it not in the position of the condemned male- 
factor who joins in his own funeral procession? A cheer salutes 
the fat ox No.1. The cheer is drowned in a fanfare from a knot of 
cavalry-trumpeters who follow, “ got up” in the apparel of times 
medieval. It seems to me I recognised among their instruments 
some of a very modern make. A huge wain, supporting a scene- 
painter’s idea of the American Continent, followed: that is to 
say, a green rock, with palms growing out of it—on its sum- 
mit a lightly-clad, broken-nosed lady, cradled in a hammock, 
swung from two trees, an attendant Red Indian watching over her 
with a fan. The Red Indians in Cooper’s novels, I may remark 
en. passant, do not affect fans. America is escorted by a squadron 
of Mexicans and a band of wild warriors, bald as to the head 
except the black scalp lock which hangs like. John Chinaman’s 
pig-tail along their backs. 

Next in the panorama comes ox No. 2, attended by an escort 
dressed as farm-servants ; and then the car of Africa, with a cloud 
of (City) Arabs, armed with swords of lathe, to accompany it. A 
sphinx, an Egyptian arch, a bull in caoutchouc, with gilt horns, 
and a bevy of yellow-faced females did duty for the Dark 
Continent, and behind came another brass band, in a four- 
horsed carriage, “the car of the savages,” the performers 
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in which gave the public ther notion of savage music by 
playing out of tune and time in the most abandoned manner. 
Asia, figured by an elephant of wood, surmounted by a palanguin, 
containing a princess, ina costume which is apt to lead untravelled 
spectators into the belief that the royal families of Hindoostan are 
attired like short-skirted ballet girls, is the grand succeeding 
feature in the pageant. Asia has for escort a number of Tartars 
and Chinese—* Chinois des Batignolles,” an ironical gamin 
remarks. 

Then is led along, garlanded with flowers, like a lamb to the 
sacrifice, ox No. 3, after which prances a helmeted century of the 
knightly order of old Rome, bearing spears and bucklers and 
escutcheons, with the device “S. P. Q. R.” and serving as suitable 
heralds to the immense chariot of Olympus. It is full of gods 
and goddesses (Mars and Venus and Minerva, and a little shiver- 
ing Cupid at five francs each for the job)—an edition of Keight- 
ley’s mythology on wheels. As a proper mark of distinction 
to the deities, their waggon has a team of six horses instead of 
four. 

To the gods succeed the last of the victim oxen, and the last of 
the symbolic wains—that typifying Industry. It bears an aged 
husbandman, with a respectable allowance of family and farm- 
servants, implements of husbandry, and specimens of the produce 
of France in vines and corn and fruit. Four young ladies amble 
beside it, and are presumed to represent the seasons, though 
whimsically enough Summer, in a thin robe of virgin white, 
suffers from a severe cold and incessantly blows her nose ; and 
Winter, in a thick snow-spotted mantle, intended to give the idea 
of frigidity, looks ruddy and warm. To the seasons succeed the 
majestic mounted municipals, and the ubiquitous sombre sergents 
de ville. 

Such was the procession of the beufs gras, which Paris during 
three days rushed to see, which moved through the town from’ 
club to embassy, from the ministries to the senate, even to the 
Tuileries itself, amid music and acclamation. A burlesque, no 
doubt, but a pretext for saturnalia, and that was enough—it served 
its purpose. 

After it had passed I returned home, shut myself in my room, 
and took down a book to read. It was the “ Reisebilder” of Henry 
Heine, and, as luck would have it, the first passage I lit on was 
this sentence, in the ideas of the drummer Legrand. “The philo- 
sopher Pangloss was right—it is the best of possible worlds! But 
one must have money in this best of possible worlds, money in 
his pockets and not manuscripts in his drawer.” The blast of a 
horn of chase, on which a joyous student was expending his lungs 
in the effort to get out Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre, burst in 
on my reveries and annihilated my philosophy. It was Carnival, 
and my pockets were empty. I commenced pacing the room like 
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a hyena in a cage, and finally took an opiate and went to bed, 
so striving to bring to a premature close the miseries of the day. 

On the second morning, I was awakened from a delicious sleep 
by the same horrid tuneless horn-blowing. I rose and looked 
out of the window. To my joy, a Scotch mist had dropped into 
Paris for the day. A happy thought (apologies to Mr. Burnand) 
struck me ; my watch-case was on the dressing-table ; I plucked 
the wool out of it, and stuffed it into my ears. To bed again, as 
Samuel Pepys might remark. Another happy thought struck 
me. Shall call my narrative of the procession of the fat oxen “ The 
Worship of the Beast.” Shall call the fattest of the fat oxen, the 
principal offender, “ Daniel Lambert.” Was relieved by these 
thoughts. Jules, the domestic in dirty apron, who skates over 
the bees waxed flooring of our rooms ina pair of polishing brushes, 
kindly ran in to communicate to me the interesting information 
that the procession will pass under my balcony. ‘The result of 
this intimation was that I hurried on my habiliments and dashed 
forth frantically, never stopping until I reached the wall pasted 
over with play-bills, in the remote street behind the Institute. 
The first to confront me was that of the Théatre Déjazet, where 
they were performing Carnaval Vit Encore. This was Nemesis 
—a bestial Nemesis. Frantically home, to bed again, and to 
the stupefying solace of another opiate. 

On the third morning, I woke with an evoe on my lips, for my 
woes were approaching their term. The weather was provokingly 
fine; there was ‘balm in the atmosphere, and I resolved to take a 
long walk into the fresh country. Scarcely had I started, re- 
joicing in my artificial deafness as the sun glistened on the brass 
instruments of torture at every step, when I encountered that 
irrepressible cavalcade in the Rue de Rivoli, and was carried 
along by the crowd, which pressed in its train, into the precincts 
of the Tuileries. The Court of Honour was thrown open to the 
breechless and unwashed “ for this occasion only; ” the drums beat 
a long roll, and the Imperial family stood out behind the high 
stone balustrade over the central pavilion of the palace. To the 
right stooped Louis Napoleon, carefully shaved and powdered, 
except as to his heavy beard and moustachios stiffly cosmetised ; 
there was worry and weariness in his sallow, impassive features, 
and his keen small eyes were lustreless; he was attired neatly 
and quietly in a plain black frock-coat, and kept his hat con- 
tinuously in his hand in almost nervous acknowledgment of 
the infrequent salutes of the populace. It is not always 
pleasurable to wear the purple, and, assuredly, this wearer of the 
purple was not to be envied, if his face were index of his feelings. 
{t was as if the buoyancy had gone out of his heart and frame 4 
had that air of compliant dejection which sometimes settles on 
those who realise, in the homely phrase, that they are breaking 
up fast. And yet he survived for nearly five years. Perhaps he 
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was on the eve of, or barely recovered from, an attack of that 
painful and wasting malady to which he was such a martyr in the 
latter years of his life. The Prince Imperial, a slim, comely boy, 
with young vivacity, stirred up by the scene, brightening the 
natural delicacy of his complexion, stood between his father and 
the Empress, and doffed his red-banded collegian’s cap in answer 
to the compliments of the staring crowd underneath. Eugénie, 
pensively gracious in manner and graceful in figure, still beautiful 
if somewhat passée, a heightened colour showing itself on her 
clear pale cheeks, divided her attention between her son and the 
spectacle: as I gazed at her, it would suggest itself that her most 
suiting flower would be a faded white rose. 

The caoutchouc elephant on the car of Africa was set free, and 
majestically ascended until it turned topsy-turvy sky-high, to 
the glee of the Prince Imperial, and faded away in the far spaces 
of cloud-land. It was a grotesque apotheosis of the beuf gras. 
A parting shout of “Vive ’Empereur” and the crowd streamed 
out under the arch of triumph, which was the chief entrance of 
the Court of Honour, past the pair of immobile cuirassiers, who 
sat sentry, like equestrian statues, in the niches at either side. 

On my return from this unexpected peep at the reigning house- 
hold, I was met by a young French friend who was not an 
Imperialist—not much of a politician at all. But he was tanta- 
lisingly happy. He was bubbling over with anticipation of the 
delights of the masquerade at the Chatelet. 

“Will you not come? A quadrille by the celebrities of the 
quarter” (the students’ quarter naturally), “ Pipe-en-Bois, Raoul, 
Rigault and the rest; a concert of horns of chase on the terrace 
at two in the morning; costumes—I only say that.” And he 
kissed his finger-tips, whiffing the smack from him. “ Fancy 
Charlotte Corday for your partner, the Postilion of Lonjumeau and 
Mary, Queen of Scots, for opposite couple. Orchestra quick, 
resonant—piff, paff,—advance, retire, crash, bang—galop all 
round, superb!” 

' I respectfully declined, had my walk, dined, blew away a cigar, 
read a few pages of Heine, buried myself in bed and dreamt of a 
lightning-lit thicket, through whose glades demons in red and 
black dominoes were waltzing with infernal frenzy to the satanic 
blasts of ten thousand huntsmen, all of whom answered to the 
name of Herne. 

The next was the morning of Ash Wednesday. As I opened 
my eyes and ears—there was no longer need to stuff them— 
a vision shaped itself before me, a vision based on a picture: Ichad 
seen somewhere. It was that of a girl sicklied o’er with the saffron 
cast of debauchery, eyes drooping like the blossoms in her tangled 
hair, creeping softly, in a languid, shamefaced way, in her satin 
slippers, up to bed, while a Sister of Mercy, meek and fresh- 
faced, though she had been watching by the pallet of a sick child, 
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descended the same staircase, gilt-edged prayer-book in hand, to 
her early devotions. I could not drive away the vision, the 
probable sequel of the opiates, until I sallied out for a quick tramp 
by the side of the Seine. 

I met my young French friend who had tried to persuade me to 
accompany him to the Chatelet. He was tired, pale, excited. 

“TI cannot sleep,” he said, taking my arm, “I am walking for 
repose.” 

“Why so excited ?” 

“ Not without cause—most horrid cause. Henri,” alluding to 
another friend, “escorted two of our partners of last night’s 
revels to the door of their lodgings in the Boulevard de Villette, 
a few hours ago, just as dawn was streaking the sky. We hardly 
turned our heels after the adieux, when there was a shriek and a 
thud; one of them had flung herself from a third-story window, 
and fell, a misshapen mass, on the asphalte. Death must 
have been instantaneous. There had been no quarrel. Where 
could 1 get a glass—two glasses—of absinthe? I do not feel 
myself.” 

And I began to think after all that it was fortunate I was 
obliged to spend my Carnival with empty pockets. 


CHAPTER X. 


THERE is no greater popular fallacy than to believe that news- 
papers make an immense profit out of wars. 

Of course, I mean the newspapers which detail representatives 
to the scene of action. The sale of the journal may run up toa very 
large figure indeed, but it takes the proportion of gain on an ex- 
treme number of pennies to cover the price of one telegram. 

More than a thousand pounds have not uncommonly been paid 
for messages conveying the first intimation of a British victory in 
a distant land. It would require, on a moderate computation, an 
increase in the demand of half-a-million copies of a day’s issue to 
meet the outlay on this solitary item in the day’s contents. Yet 
the outlay must be incurred, if the character of the paper is to 
be maintained, and it is cheerfully incurred in the cases of half-a- 
dozen of the greater organs of the press in England and America, 
such as the Times, Standard, Telegraph and Daily News, a 
syndicate of provincial papers (and there are some admirably con- 
ducted in Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle, Glasgow and Dublin), 
and the Herald, and one or two others in New York. In the race 
of enterprise, the continental journals are simply ‘eft nowhere. 
Their:directors seem unequal to rising to the concept:on that such 
expenditure must add to the reputation of their papers, and that 
as an inevitable corollary the circulation will go up. They pause 
affrighted if they are asked to dip deeply into their pockets; they 
want to see an immediate return. People of this timid tempera- 
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ment do not deserve to succeed ; they are of a class which prefers 
piling its sovereigns in along stocking and hiding it in the thatch to 
venturing them in a speculation—naturally a speculation with a 
due amount of risk, but with a rosy prospect of fortune and renown. 
The money laid out in this way is well laid out; and considering 
the difficulties under which they labour, those to whom is confided 
the spending of it earn their wage honestly, and do their duty 
ably. Their occupation is very hazardous, if their rewards are gene- 
rous, and if their chances of receiving praise, which is dear to 
most men, are great. The war correspondent, like the poet, is born, 
not made. He must have peculiar aptitudes, the two first of which 
are good temper and good digestion; he must be possessed of 
tact and activity, be able to ride bare-backed and write with a 
fish-bone, be a good linguist anda light sleeper, have a practical 
knowledge of soldiering and be content, on occasion, to make a meal 
off the soles of his boots. 

But there are war correspondents, and war-correspondents. 
Julius Cesar was famous among the ancients, and his “ Commen- 
taries” are worth reading. Amongst the moderns the palm of 
priority must be accorded to Dr. Russell, dean of the faculty. 
Nick Woods, who has since passed away almost unnoticed, “ collared 
him ”—to use a racing phrase—more than once in the Crimea, and 
in my judgment wrote the most vigorous account of Inkermann. 
Then there is George A. Henty, most veracious of chroniclers 
and hardest of toilers, who also served in that campaign, but not in 
the ranks of the press militant. He afterwards became connected 
with journalism, and has had a most lengthened and varied ex- 
perience in many climes, most of them detestable. He is the 
only gentleman, I believe, entitled to wear the Crimean, Abyssinian, 
and Ashanti medals. The leading battle-pensman of to-day is 
undoubtedly—lI trust no jealousies will be excited—the gallant, 
lucky and resourceful young Cameron of the Standard, Cameron 
of Majuba Hill, of Tel-el-Kebir and of the Soudan. He has 
stepped into the shoes of his countryman, Archibald Forbes, the 
first properly to utilise the telegraph-wire for the transmission of 
war tidings. It is Polichinello’s secret that his despatches during 
the Franco-German conflict helped to make the prosperity of 
the journal l.e represented—his and those of the Besieged Resident. 
His brief message describing the victory of Ulundi is one of 
the most graphic bits of word-painting I ever read—condenses in- 
formation as an egg does meat. 

In the artistic department it would be unpardonable not to make 
honourable mention of that light-hearted pilgrim of the brush, 
dear old Melton Prior, of the veteran William Simpson,who can take 
his pencil-jottings inperturbably within the hum of imminent- 
exploding shell and a measurable distance of the hail of bullets, 
and the energetic Frederick Villiers. 

These gentlemen eat no idle bread in a campaign, and do not 
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usually shrink from a share in the dangers, fatigues and hardships 
of combatants. Sometimes they do not live to come home to 
recount their adventures. Bowlby was massacred in China; Pem- 
herton was shot through the head at Sedan; U’Donovan was 
speared at Kashgill; Schiiver was murdered at Bahr-el-Gazele ; 
MaeGahan died of rapid typhus at Pera and Leader of the 
same disease at Phillipopolis; Collins died lingeringly of cold 
and hunger ‘at the mouth of the Lena—all being at the time 
in the exercise of their vocation as special correspondents. 
And yet it is this order which one Colonel Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
C.B.,K.C.M.G., writing at Montreal in 1869,stigmatises as “ newly- 
invented curses to armies”—under the rose, I perhaps may agree 
with him to some extent—and counsels general officers to use as 
« medium for spreading false news to deceive the enemy—not a nice 
but a thoroughly legitimate expedient ; and, finally, most absurdly 
and unjustly dismisses as “a race of drones, who are an encum- 
brance, who eat the rations of fighting men and do no work at all.” ' 
I am confident the riper judgment of Lord Wolseley of Cairo 
would not endorse the immature opinion about a most industrious 
set of gentlemen, expressed by his namesake, the staff-colonel. 
That which brings the most grist to the newspaper mill, I fear, 
is a murder attended with peculiar circumstances of atrocity—such 
us those in which Muller, Wainwright, Lamson, and Lefroy won 
their wicked notoriety, a prurient divorce-court ‘rial, or a case of 
mystery like that of the Claimant to the Tichborne baronetcy and 
estates. This is pitiful, but it is true. There was an appalling 
series of murders perpetrated in a field at Pantin, nearParis, which 
diverted the public mind for the time being from politics. A 
family disappeared, the bodies of some of the children were dug 
up, and the awful suspicion was entertained that they had fallen 
by the hand of their own father, until his remains were discovered 
embedded in the soil at a few paces from the unconsecrated burial- 
pits of his offspring. I do not care to enter into the morbid par- 
ticulars. The wretched criminal, on whose very shadow the brand 
of Cain was stamped, was arrested at Havre ; he plunged into the 
basin by the quay, but was rescued by a sailor, who fancied he 
was acquitting himself of a charitable act. | Rescued from drown- 
ing to have his head chopped off by the guillotine! His name was 
Troppmann ; he was tried at Paris, found guilty, and sentenced to 
death. An avaricious ruffian, of brutal type of countenance— 
truculent, treacherous, greedy, semi-animal, with low forehead, 
abnormal backhead, and ape-arms preternaturally long, with claw- 
like fingers. What a fascination the details of his atrocities did 
exercise, and how eagerly the blotchy little halfpenny sheets, 
containing blurred wood-cuts of the scene of the tragedy, portraits 
of the victims, and of the assassin, with anecdotes of his career, 
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were snapped up. My first engagement ona London daily paper 
was to write an account of his execution. I could not afford to 
decline it, though if there be one duty of my profession I would 
shirk, this was the duty. 

In my infancy im Ireland, I was carried by a foolish nurse to 
witness what she considered a treat—the hanging of a human 
being. To this day, the recollection of the sight makes me 
shudder. I can conjure up the appearance of a pale man on a 
trap with iron railings around in front of a jail, the priest in his 
vestments, the executioner in black crape mask, the fixing of the 
noose, the adjustment of the white cap, the fall of the body, and 
the moan of sympathy which broke from a multitude of peasants, 
who dropped on their knees, and began murmuring prayers for 
the dying. As the body swayed in the morning sunshine, a 
butterfly hovered round the head quivering from side to side ; the 
right hand struck the breast once or twice as well as the pinions 
would permit, the limbs shook, and at last the butterfly lit on 
the white cap. I had convulsions for weeks after the event. The 
innocence of that man was subsequently made clear by the confes- 
sion of the real murderer, and never since have I been able to shake 
off a strong repugnance to the death penalty. 

Troppmann was not innocent. If ever miscreant deserved to die 
he did. Still, when the fatal moment which I had been waiting 
for night after night, which I had been specially commissioned to 
describe, arrived, I could not master myself; asthe knife was 
about to fall I shut my eyes. In France, by a refinement of judicial 
cruelty, the date of execution is not known until the previous 
evening. Notices are then sent to the governor of the jail, 
the executioner, and the chaplain respectively. From the hour 
of his sentence, the criminal is dead to the world. Environed by 
guards, he is taken to a cell with two beds, one of which is occu- 
pied by a fellow-captive of the class known as monton (prison 
spy). Here his clothes are taken off, and he is put into a suit 
consisting of rough canvas shirt, woollen trousers and felt shoes. 
No cravat is allowed lest he should strangle himself. A strait 
waistcoat of canvas, opening behind, and secured with leather 
straps, is fixed over this suit, and the long sleeves are attached 
to a cord which passes round the thighs, so that he cannot lift his 
hands beyond a certain height, and is almost helpless to perform 
the most ordinary movement. His food is taken with a wooden 
spoon. <A warder and a gendarme, both unarmed, who are 
relieved every two hours, keep perpetual watch over him. He 
may sleep, or smoke, or eat when he chooses, but visitors from 
outside are not admitted ; tidings from outside do not enter. His 
solitary exercise is perambulating a corridor round a lilac-plot! 

When the last sun sets for him, the executioner and his assis- 
tants about midnight drive up in two carts to the Place de la 
Roquette, a dismal square bounded by high jail walls, with a line 
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of dwarf trees at one side. The first cart contains the bois de 


justice, the apparatus of death; the other a rough receptacle 


which comes empty but will go away full. The red timbers of 
the guillotine are raised some fifteen paces in front of the prison 
gate—raised almost noiselessly, no hammers being used, but every 
part being screwed into its place. By the light of a couple of 
lanterns, the knife of the guillotine is fixed into the grooves, and 
the executioner makes his experiment to ascertain that it runs 
smoothly. By-and-by the spectators increase; the riff-raff are 
there, the amateurs of the sensational, some journalists, and— 
shame to relate—a party of youthful dandies with the be-rouged 
accomplices in their debauches. Order is kept by the police; but 
later march up the municipal guards and trot up the splendid 
gendarmes of the Seine, massive troopers in bearskins, like the 
Scots Greys, and they form an enclosure round the machine of 
reprisal. 

The executioner on this occasion was Hendreich. He did not 
prepare himself for his work on beer and horehound; his pe- 
culiarity was to make a meal off rusks and new milk before ap- 
proaching his dreadful task. The peculiarity of his successor, Roch, 
was to supervise the proceedings without removing his tall, shiny, 
silk hat. Monsieur de Paris, as he is called, has higher emoluments 
than his English colleagues. He receives nine thousand francs a 
year from the State for expenses and four thousand for salary. 

As the dawn approaches and the gas over the jail-gate waxes 
yellow in the advance shafts of day, the chaplain drives up in a 
cab and enters, and such sinister adjuncts of the function as 
buckets of water, bran and the zine bath-like case to receive the 
head become visible. Hendreich enters after the chaplain. 

The hour is at hand. 

The gates fly open and the procession appears. The felon, with 
hair cropped and naked to below the neck, still in the strait 
waistcoat, hobbles along : at the foot of the ascent to the guillotine, 
the chaplain kisses him on the left cheek, Hendreich supports him 
under the right arm-pit, an assistant under the left, another presses 
from behind. A fourth stands by an upright plank which rises to 
the level of the felon’s breast-bone. As he reaches it, he is pushed 
and falls on his stomach to the plank which is shot rapidly forward 
until his neck falls into a semi-circular hollow under the knife ; the 
upper part which completes the circle is dropped, Hendreich touches 
a lever, the blade flashes downwards, the head jumps into the zine 
case, the body is turned over into the tumbril, the head being 
shaken from its couch of blood-dabbled bran alongside it. All 
is over. There is no senseless formality of inquest. The severed 
remains are galloped off to the Turnip-Field, there to be buried, 
the head between the legs, beside the paupers from the hospitals 
and the unclaimed unfortunates from the Morgue. 

As I am anxious to have done, once and for all, with horrors of 
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this kind, let me finish by what I saw of a similar unpleasantness 
after I had been regularly accepted on the staff of one of the lead- 
ing journals of the British metropolis. 

I was detailed to attend a flogging of garroters in Newgate and 
to write a pre-Raphaelite narrative of the rite. The parting 
injunction I received was to lay in a good breakfast before I 
started, as the sight was not likely to be an agreeable one—an 
advice which struck me as very much, in its logic, like the hint 
to an intending visitor to France, to eat a hearty meal at the 
“Lord Warden” before trusting himself to the tossing steamer 
for Calais. 

As simple fact, I overslept myself next morning, and had 
barely time to reach St. Sepulchre’s in an over-paid hansom as 
the clock marked five minutes to eight, my stomach being empty, 
and my spirits low. 

The presiding sheriff of the day had been prodigal of orders 
for admission to the morbid crew who sought the favour; but 
the governor of the jail did not relish that the ugly business 
should be made a raree-show of, and stood behind the wicket to 
challenge the qualifications of those who knocked for entrance. 
Bald-headed Mr. Jonas was not a humourist ; wherefore I looked 
upon myself as privileged in having heard the only joke that 
grim gentleman was ever credited with. 

* Are you a representative of the Press?” he asked of a bluff 
acquaintance, who stood by me outside the portal. 

* Yes, certainly,” was the answer. 

“ What paper do you belong to?” 

“The Sportsman.” 

A smile flickered round the Governor's bloodless lips as he said 
with a chuckle : 

“ Can’t let you in; this isn’t a sporting event.” 

Before passing beyond the vestibule, I took the precaution to 
read the offence for which the delinquents were to be punished. 
Their crime was one of dastardly brutality, and I made up my 
mind that they merited no sympathy. The account of their bad 
and base conduct towards a defenceless old woman did more to 
steel my nerves than any amount of muffins and Bohea with ham 
and eggs freshly-laid thrown in. 

“Have you seen the cast of Miiller’s head—no—nor Jack 
Sheppard’s leg-bolt—not yet—nor the frame of the gibbet ? 
Well, we have hardly a minute to spare now,” said the kindly 
sheriff with his mop of curly white hair, leaning his hand upon 
my shoulder, and pushing me in front of the procession which 
took its way through the hollow-sounding corridors and across 
one of the narrow yards, with its high grey walls pierced with 
high grated windows. He meant to pay me a compliment— 
amiable functionary that he was—and I blessed him mentally in 
the reverse fashion. 
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I will be frank, I did not like the job, and here I was put into _ 
the front rank among the spectators. I reflected that I would 
have to go through with it, in any case; so falling back upon 
the reckless philosophy “in for a penny, in for a pound,” I 
determined to put on a bold face. 

We entered a long, low room, ignorant of furniture, except a 
sort of press, waist-high, against one wall, and a long deal table by 
the other. What I liken unto a press was the whipping apparatus, 
with stocks for the prisoner’s feet and holdfasts for his hands. 
He stepped into this apparatus and his feet were forthwith 
imprisoned. Extending his arms, he placed them in the crescent 
hollow of a plank before him, another plank was let down, and his 
wrists were pinioned in rings. These rings were lined with india- 
rubber, to prevent his hurting himself in the constriction of his 
agony. Thus we pickle rods to burn the back, and supply elastic 
bands to avert undue chafing of the wrists. Thus we make experi- 
ments to increase the initial velocity and penetrating power of 
ordnance, and we improve our liniment and send out our Red 
Cross nurses at one and the same time. I walked behind the table 
and stood beside an elderly man. A short-handled whip, not 
unlike a hunting-crop, with nine lashes of closely-plaited thongs, 
and nine knots on each, lay on it ; I took it up. 

“Ts this the cat-o-nine-tails of which we hear so much?” I 
asked. 

“ That’s it,” said the elderly man, in a choky voice. 

“It does not seem to me so formidable a weapon as I expected.” 

“Heh! It tickles ’em all the same, as you'll see.” 

The first prisoner was brought in—a sullen, burly, thick-skinned 
brute, with an evil forehead. His shirt was pulled over his head, 
and he was fastened into the whipping apparatus. The elderly 
man deliberately took off his coat, rolled up his sleeves, lifted the 
cat, and stepped over toa position behind the prisoner’s naked back. 

The elderly man was the late Mr. Caleraft. Mr. Jonas, Dr. Gibson 
and the sheriff stood in positions behind the hangman. Mr. Jonas 
gave the words, “one,” “two,” “three,” for the hangman to 
strike ; Dr. Gibson watched that nature should not be subjected 
to too severe a strain; the sheriff blithely superintended the 
function. I am not going to give a pre-Raphaelite report of the 
flogging here. The ruffian bore it well. He closed his teeth at 
first, but he had to groan and draw deep respirations eventually, 
and to evade the descending blow he curved in his back like a 
patient in an epileptic spasm. 

“There ain’t no use a-doing o’ that. You'll only ketch it worse,” 
said the late Mr. Caleraft. 

“Silence, and proceed with the sentence,” gruffly exclaimed 
Mr. Jonas. 

At a flogging match, as at an affair of honour, it appears, no 
talking is permitted on the ground. 
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Soon, there was a bend sinister on the spread of skin. By 
' gradation it was furrowed with ridges fiery scarlet, then leaden 
blue, then of a verdigris tint, inclining in oozy pimples here 
and there to an angry purple, but no blood was drawn in spirts, 
and no jagged shreds of flesh were sent spinning to the roof. 
Who said that lied. The legal butcher did his work adroitly. 
He did not stun the criminal by consecutive heavy lashes on one 
spot, but plied the scourge airily, as a fly-fisher would his line, 
distributing its favours discriminatingly over the whole expanse 
of hide. 

There were other low miscreants flagellated, and then we came 
into the cold air of the morning and I had leisure to look at Mr. 
Calcraft—a low-sized man, with a shuffling gait, a sallow com- 
plexion, a sordid expression, a face with no more emotion in it 
than an unpainted wall, a stumpy nose under dull, glassy eyes, 
and over a broken colonnade of yellow, rotten teeth—a man with 
the decrepitude of age, but none of its sweet, benevolent charac- 
teristics. 

“Do you recollect a friend of mine you had an interview with 
one Monday morning?” asked the pleasant sheriff. ‘ He was in 
my employment and a decidedly good workman, Tom O’Styles ?” 

“He a friend o’ yourn, sir,” said the indignant hangman. “I 
don’t believe it. Why, he was no good—he was a wilful murderer.” 

And the auditers in that jail-yard laughed. 

“Gentlemen, I presume you're peckish,” said the cheery 
sheriff. “I’ve ordered them to prepare breakfast in one of the 
rooms over the Central Criminal Court, and I shall be most happy 
if you will all join me.” 

Before we left, the late Mr. Caleraft eagerly and somewhat 
querulously clutched at the sheriff, complaining that it was 
customary for those who attended his performance for the first 
time to give him a “ tip.” 

The sheriff gave him a crown-piece. Nobody else followed the 
sheriff's example. 

When we got to the breakfast-room the first refreshment I 
swallowed was a glass of strong brandy neat. 


( To be continued.) 














